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THE RELIGIONS CONFERENCE. 


1. EpiroriaL Note. 


Tue Religions Conference, so long and carefully prepared, will have 
met and concluded before this number of the Review is published. 
There are, however, a few remarks of a preliminary nature that may 
be made. The first has reference to publication of the Proceedings. 
A volume containing the Sociological Papers will be issued as early 
as may be in 1925. But the publication of the Religions Papers is 
conditional upon a sufficient number of subscribers being forthcoming 
to pay cost of production. Terms and conditions of subscription will 
be found in another part of this issue. 


Tue full programme of the Conference was reprinted and distributed 
to members of the Sociological Society along with the Autumn Pro- 
gramme of Leplay House. The descriptive notes prepared by the 
Organising Committee were not reprinted in the Leplay House 
Programme, and, as they offer something of the nature of a brief 
conspectus of historic Oriental Religions and some of their modernist 
movements, we reprint these notes below. 

THE preliminary studies which began in the April number of the 
Review and were continued in the July number are here concluded. 
Also a paper written for the Conterence itself by Professor Fleure is 
printed below. We hope to print some of the other sociological 
papers in the January issue of the Review. 


2. A Norte oN OrIeNTAL RELIGIONS AND THEIR CURRENT DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 

HinpuisM. The ancient religion of the Hindus, loosely called 
Brahmanism (because the Brahmans became its guardians and ex- 
positors), has in the course of time separated into many branches, 
which are not in opposition to one another, but are special and local 
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cults appropriate to different sections of the Hindu population. The 
adherents of Hinduism—which is a social system as well as a highly 
developed philosophy—number more than 217 millions. 

IsLAM, in point of adherents, is second only to Hinduism of the 
Oriental religions within the Empire, numbering 67 millions in India 
alone. It owes its origin to Muhammad, the Arabian Prophet of the 
sixth century A.D., whose successors have extended the faith from 
Morocco to China. Divisions have arisen in the course of time, some 
from political and others from doctrinal reasons. The chief branches 
are known as SUNNI and SHI’I, whose separation belongs to remote 
history. The AHMADIYYA movement stands for certain reforms 
which are to be explained by its leader. 

BuppuIsM dated from the sixth century B.C., and comes from Northern 
India, where the great teacher Gotama received an illumination which 
led to his being called ‘“‘ The Buddha,” i.e., the Enlightened One. 
Historical divisions and special schools arose with the extension of 
the faith. ‘The Hinayana branch is located chiefly in Ceylon, Burmah 
and Siam, while the Mahayana branch originally sprung from Northern 
India about the beginning of the Christian era, and spread to Tibet, 
Chira, Japan and many of the great islands. It is found within 
certain portions of the Empire contiguous to India and in the Malay 
Peninsula. The Japanese are so well versed in the history and doc- 
trines of Mahayana as to enable it to be expounded by a member 
of that nation. 

JAINISM is the most ancient of the other religions of India. Jina 
means “‘ Conqueror,” and was applied to Mahavira, the founder of 
an order of ascetics contemporary with the Buddha. It has many 
adherents in Western India and is characterised by a very strict ethical 
system and social organisation. 

Tue Parsis are immigrants to India from Persia, where their ancestors 
followed the religion of Zoroaster. They found their way there at 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion and have preserved their 
scriptures with care. The Parsis reside mostly in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Tue Srkus are not a nation but a religious community, founded in 
the Punjab by Nanak about 1500 A.D. for the purpose of uniting the 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Their chief shrine is the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar and they have scriptures and an organisation of 
their own. 

Tue Suris are found almost everywhere in the worldof Islam. They 
are an order of religious mystics famous for their simplicity of life, 
their profound philosophical doctrines and their beautiful poetry. 
In India they perform the function of unifying or attempting to unify 
the various faiths of the world on a synthetic basis of mysticism. 
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BraHMo Somaj and Arya Somaj are two movements initiated in 
India during the last century. The first aimed at Catholicity, and 
attempted to blend Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, and has certain 
affinities with liberal Christianity as professed in England. It was 
founded by Ram Mohun Roy. The second aimed at reviving the 
more ancient aspects of the ancient Hindu faith and practice on lines 
of strictness and reform. It is doing a remarkable educational work. 


Bana’IsM is another recent attempt at unification originated by 
Baha’u’ilah in Persia during last century. Its peculiarity lies, perhaps, 
in the fact that, although springing from Islam, it has made some head- 
way in Western countries owing to the way in which it has re-presented 
the more spiritual aspects of many religions. 


CuingsE Reticions. In the British Empire there are many members 
of the Chinese race who have cherished the ancient teachings of 
Lao-tze and Confucius. The teachings date from the sixth century 
B.C., the one being mystical in character and the other strongly ethical, 
social and political in aim. They are to be found in Hong Kong, the 
Malay Peninsula and in some of the Colonies. Naturally, they are 
best expounded by Chinese scholars. 


3. Hoty Ways anp Hoty Paces: by H. J. Fleure. 


A GENERATION ago we knew very little of the world before classical 
times, and the Pheenicians were thought by most people to have been 
the first organised sea-traders ; ancient Egypt stood alone out of the 
darkness of the remoter past, though there were glimmerings of 
illumination concerning mighty Babylon. A new avenue to know- 
ledge has been opened up by the work of the archzological geographers, 
who have studied distributions of ancient finds and have shown us 
that intercourse, even intercourse over long distances by sea, has been 
a feature of the life of humanity for a longer time than most people 
imagined. In this field the pioneer work of Dechelette and of George 
Coffey may be mentioned with special appreciation, while H. Peake 
in this country has set a fine example of laborious care in the accumula- 
tion of accurate data, and Leeds, Crawford and Fox have followed him. 
Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry have been tempted to make broad 
generalisations which are much disputed, but we may at least appreciate 
the stimulus their bold guesses provide. 


It is now known that long distance intercourse by sea and land dates 
back beyond the spread, even perhaps beyond the origins, of metal 
culture ; that is, in Western Europe, probably centuries beyond 
2,000 B.C., and who shall say how far back in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean? Already at that time the early city at Troy (Hissarlik II. 
of the excavators) had had its day and ceased to be, and Cretan sea 
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power had already spread the fame of Minor, whose ships were as the 
gulls of the seashore for multitude. 


Since that remote time there have been ‘many changes in the fortunes 
of routes and stations, but some have persistently held men’s feelings 
in one way or another, and it is largely from among these that the holy 
ways and holy places of our quadrant of the world have grown. 


Ir we try to glimpse some facts of man’s evolution with our thoughts 
fixed on the matter of holiness in its relation to sites and ways, we 
proceed from the vaguest of surmises to clearer information before 
the Stone Age reaches its end. 


As far back as Mousterian times men already buried their dead with 
care, and thus, according to many, had some dream of the personality’s 
survival of bodily death. This may be inferring too much, but when, 
in the later Paleolithic burials, we find social cemeteries, ornaments 
and implements set apparently for the use of the dead, and skeletons 
treated carefully with red ochre, we cannot but infer that men had 
fairly definite dreams of a life beyond this one, and that they may well 
have begun to have special feelings of veneration or of fear or of both, 
for the place where the dead were laid. It is well known that the 
change from Mousterian times to later Paleolithic times in Western 
Europe carries with it a change from an older type (Homo neander- 
talensis) who spoke little, according to Elliot Smith, and walked bent 
and bowed, to the earliest of modern types, who already showed the 
enlarged brain with its evidence of capacity for speech and speech 
memory, who in more cases walked almost erect, and who showed a 
far more varied and far-reaching initiative than their predecessors. 
We can have little doubt that they had holy places in some of the 
great caves, where, in dark recesses, modern explorers have found the 
bold frescoes and sculptures which have excited wonder of late 
years. But nothing, so far as is at present known, has been handed 
down concerning these most ancient holy places. The men of those 
days were hunters on the cold grass lands which occupied much of 
the surface of Europe while the ice-sheets and glaciers of the Great 
Ice Age were still lingering near the mountain ranges of the centre 
and the high moorlands of the North. With the final retreat of the 
ice and the sinking of the continental shelf, so that Atlantic water could 
get far more freely in to the Norway Sea, the North Sea, and, for a 
time, the Baltic, the old life faced a great crisis. The wet westerly 
winds were no longer kept out by the cold heavy air over land ice-sheets, 
and they got in over the land north of the Alps, and spread forest at 
the expense of grass land, making life hard if not impossible for the 
men of the time who had been hunters of the great beasts of the grass 
lands. Archeology is beginning to give a sketch o: decadence of the 
old life, with survivors ror a time here and there living very poorly 
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on shell fish of the shore and the like. The old caves and the old art 
were forgotten ; it was not these early sanctities that were handed 
down so far as we at present know. 


In South-west Asia the climate had been wet and fairly mild, while 
the furies of the Ice reigned in Europe and in forests somewhere in 
that part of the world men were learning other lessons. Pottery was 
coming into use, though its origins may go back a little beyond this ; 
stone axes with transverse edges useful for wood splitting, and shaped 
by grinding, were becoming a general feature. Evidences of the 
beginning of care of plants, leading to cultivation of cereals, and, 
perhaps a little later, to the keeping of animals for future food, begins 
to be available. The mountain valleys of Central Europe began to 
grow forests where once glaciers had ground their way along, and men 
with the forest-culture began to spread. By and by they made collec- 
tive homes in the Lake Villages of Switzerland, and their arts spread 
over Western Europe bit by bit. In the older time men could chip 
effectively but few kinds of stone save flint and chert, but now there 
were many varieties of stone in use ; many hard crystalline rocks could 
be ground and, if necessary, polished, and the sources of such stone 
came to have widespread importance. Questing journeys began to 
have extra importance. 


THE spread of pottery and the increased use of fire, with abundant 
wood supplies, seems to have led to the trying of stones in the fire, and 
somewhere or other, perhaps in more than one place, the discovery 
was made that stones of certain kinds might be softened by heat, 
shaped, and then cooled in the desired forms. This was one beginning 
of the great discovery of metal. Another may well have been due to 
man’s love of glitter, flakelets of gold in many a stream could be 
collected on woolly fleeces fixed in the water. Gold and Copper, and 
later Tin also, became objects of quests that now took on an immense 
cultural importance, for the questing travellers came equipped with 
what, to the natives they met, must have seemed magic skill. The 
contact between richer and poorer cultures at some early sources of 
specially hard rocks or metal seems linked with the great stone 
monuments in some regions, though he would be an over-venturesome 
speculator who would make metal-seeking the only or even the ruling 
factor here. 


AT any rate, from the period when dependence on stone was coming 
to an end, we have evidence of the spread of cultural influences between 
the Iberian Peninsula, France, W. Britain and Ireland, S. Sweden, 
Denmark, and N.W. Germany. 


Tue evidence is in the form of the earliest great stone monuments of 
diverse types, some showing local peculiarities with hints of cultural 
influences from other lands, That they betoken culture connections 
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between Iberia and Scandinavia no one can well deny. Elliot Smith 
goes farther, and thinks the idea of these monuments came from Egypt, 
but his views are hotly repudiated by some others. It seems fairly 
agreed that some great stone monuments, and especially those which 
are found in Syria, India, the Far East, and the Pacific, are much 
younger than the first ones of the West. The controversy as to origins 
hardly concerns us here ; we may turn our thoughts rather to facts of 
continuity of sanctity, which now begin to take on a great importance. 
Just as, it may well be, the old culture of the kitchen midden makers 
(living on shell fish) dragged on almost to the time of the great stone 
monuments in parts of Western Europe, so also the civilisation that 
gathered round those monuments lingered on, it would seem, to 
historic times. Early Church Councils condemned and threatened 
those who worshipped great stones, the Early Church strove to 
Christianise centres it could not destroy, and we have the strange case 
of the dolmen at Confolens (W. France), where carved pillars of the 
early middle ages form some of the supports of a dolmen ; a church 
in Wales has around it remains of what was doubtless a circle of great 
stones, while a great deal could be said concerning strange rites still 
performed in the twentieth century near great stone monuments or at 
the places they once occupied. We shall probably not be far wrong 
if we think of many of the earliest of these monuments as centres of 
a superior culture spreading awe of mysterious powers in the region 
round about them. Many of them are near the sea, and may well have 
been stations of men of superior culture arriving in a far land, centres 
to which natives would come to trade and to wonder, centres also 
whence the idea of making such monuments would spread along the 
ways that led to them, just as in later times subordinate sanctities have 
so often grown up along the ways to some famed sanctuary. The 
marking of ancient ways by monuments, whether of stone or of earth, 
is a very characteristic feature in several regions of Western Europe. 


IN the story of Abram we read of his journey, probably as a shepherd- 
trader, from Haran through Palestine by way of Sichem, Bethel, 
Hebron and Beersheba, stations of lasting importance, around which 
many traditions of sanctity gathered in the course of time. Abram 
built an aitar at Bethel, and in a later story we hear of Jacob sleeping 
there on his way to Haran, and set up a stone for a pillar in memory 
of his vision. From a later time we hear of Shechem and Hebron as 
two of the cities of refuge or sanctuaries appointed by Joshua, and 
already in the book of Joshua another station on this road, namely 
Shiloh, begins to be mentioned for its sanctity. These are but a few 
among many indications of sanctity associated with what may be 
described as stations along a trade route, sanctity which clings to some 
at any rate of these places, as later history shows. We also glean the 
idea of stone monuments associated with these holy places. 
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THESE considerations help us to understand one of the most famous of 
all sacred cities of history, namely Mecca. It is a station of special 
importance on the trade way from Arabia Felix (? Sheba) northward. 
Near Mecca came, for these traders in frankincense, the rough contact 
with the immense Harras or areas of rocky lava near the edge of the 
high Arabian plateau. To avoid the worst a difficult descent was made 
down that edge towards the coast with a reascent that led to Medina 
farther north. From Medina routes diverged in various directions. 
Mecca is thus a town that has grown up at a point of change in the 
character of a trade route, a place of multiple exchanges and contacts, 
and also a place where spiritual protection might well be sought by 
traders before facing the trials of the northward journey or where 
thanksgiving might be offered on the return. That the sanctity of 
Mecca is far older than Islam is well known from the fact that here 
at the very heart of Islam is reverence paid to a material object, the 
famed black stone or Kaaba ; a feature out of harmony with the ideals 
of Islam, but obviously so strongly rooted that Islam had to adopt it. 
Facts concerning other desert stations forbid us to rule out another 
factor, namely, that not seldom persecuted sectaries or other reposi- 
tories of enthusiasm have tried to found a Civitas Dei according to their 
own ideas, and in the course of that work have made the desert blossom 
as the rose. The case of Mecca has its analogies with that of Santiago 
da Compostela in North-west Spain ; the veneration of which has been 
so fruitful of contributions to European life. In the early Middle 
Ages it grew to fame as the shrine of St. James the Great in the west 
of that hill country which most stoutly resisted the domination of 
Muhammadan armies, and so became deeply linked with the Christian 
Church and the Crusades against the Moors. Then crusades led to 
pilgrimages, and the tales told by crusaders and pilgrims on the way 
to Santiago are among the prime contributions to French literature. 
The Route de St. Jacques, with its many minor sanctities and its many 
evidences of the spread of Gothic architecture, southward from the 
Paris Basin through Bordeaux, Bayonne and Léon, is one of the best 
of our Western examples of a Holy Way. But pilgrims also came by 
sea from Ireland via Pembrokeshire, Cornwall and Brittany, using 
ports at St. David’s, St. Catherine’s, Tenby, Llanfihangel Abercowin, 
and Padstow at least. 


RECENT investigations have shown that the veneration of Santiago is 
associated with reverence for a number of more ancient sanctities, 
including especially great stones at Padron near by, and it appears that 
gold ornaments of ancient type are still treasured at Santiago. One 
must hesitate to assert that the stone monuments immediately con- 
cerned date from the earliest period named for those monuments, but 
North-west Spain is famous for such constructions. Leeds has urged 
that the Iberian Peninsula is the place where this type of construction 
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originated, though many others would dispute this, while allowing that 
the art of building these monuments reached the Peninsula early. 
Whichever is right, there can be little doubt that in the medizval and 
later pilgrimages to Santiago da Compostela we have a late phase of 
something that goes back to the days of the earlier great stone monu- 
ments directly or indirectly. Moreover, North-west Spain is famed 
for its vein metals, though as yet we know all too little about the loca- 
tions of early workings. Further, we have evidence in the monuments, 
and some would say in early legendary history as well, of prehistoric 
maritime links with Brittany, Cornwall (Padstow), Pembrokeshire, 
and the east of Ireland, and there may be other convergent lines of 
evidence as yet hardly worked out at all. Whether there is an approach 
to continuity or not it is too early to say, but there has at least been a 
worship of the great stones and what must be either persistence or 
revival of the sea route concerned. Santiago supersedes Padron as the 
focus behind a number of ports of which Padron is one. Santiago 
illustrates very well the idea of a focus behind alternative ports which 
gave to the little ships of old increased chances of arrival, struggling 
against wind and tide. 


It seems then legitimate to think of Padron, and Santiago as the focus 
behind it, as a centre of great stone monuments with some importance 
as an entry, from the sea, into this region. Saint David’s in Wales 
was recently described in a Times article as a sanctuary built in a 
remote and difficult spot, and this is quite legitimate if we argue 
merely from modern times. In the days of the early Church, however, 
Glendalough in Co. Wicklow was a renowned centre whence missions 
spread, and we know that it was linked with St. David’s over the 
narrowest crossing. The Cathedral is not on the coast, but about a 
mile inland, at the focus of a number of ways from different landings 
on the two sides of the westwardly pointing St. David’s Head. Not 
only so, but we find, on and near the headland, a number of great 
stone monuments, and once there may have been many more. Also 
the various landings are known as pilgrim places, and some have chapels 
connected with the old pilgrimages. A still further line of evidence 
is folk tale. These tales in the district concerned deal mostly with 
traders from the sea who pursued the “ silent trade,” and who, accord- 
ing to one of the best known tales, had a secret underground store of 
gold balls in the headland. Here the prehistoric, early Christian and 
medizval evidences seem almost continuous with one another ; they 
combine to give the architectural glories of St. David’s associations 
that help the reverent visitor to understand very vividly how a place 
comes to be holy. St. David’s may well have been in the Bronze Age 
(lasting almost if not quite down to Roman times in the West) as well 
— Christian times the gate of entry of a richer culture into 
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One cannot but think that somehow or another this factor operated in 
the case of Canterbury. That it decided the location of the Arch- 
bishopric is clear from history. That it was also one factor of the 
pilgrimages using the “ Old Road ” of Belloc’s essay is probable, and 
to credit this we need not dispute in any way the influence of traditions 
of sanctity that grew around Becket’s tomb. Canterbury, like St. 
David’s and like Santiago, is a focus behind a number of ports (Cinque 
Ports), and through Canterbury, at least since the advent of the Roman 
Church in England in early Saxon times, have streamed into England 
the greater portions of our inheritance of civilisation irom the Mediter- 
ranean and from France. 


Tue case of St. Andrew’s in Scotland is much disputed. Some think 
it a case of a famous shrine growing up around an original hermit’s 
cell in a spot chosen because it was remote. Others fancy that St. 
Andrew’s acted as a focus for a number of ports around the Fifeshire 
coasts, and was an entry from the continent in that way. ‘The latter 
hypothesis would bring St. Andrew’s into line with the other places, 
but evidence is as yet admittedly very weak. 


Wuize St. David’s, Canterbury, and Santiago are culture-entries from 
the sea, in the case of Russia we have one sacred city which, appro- 
priately enough, is a culture entry from the land and the rivers, and 
that is Kief. It is on the great Dnieper, not far fromm the south-west 
border of the torest lands of Muscovy, and it may be said to be the 
great entrance gate for Byzantine influences from the South affecting 
Russian religion and art. It is also important in connection with ways 
from the West, for on its north-western flank begin almost immediately 
the immense marshes of the Pripet that so greatly hinder contacts 
between Russia and Central Europe. To get through to Muscovy one 
must either go north via Vilna and across the Beresina, as did Napoleon, 
or turn south and so pass Kief on the way into Muscovy. Toa certain 
extent, Sian (Hsinganfu) and Peking are analogous as land entries into 
China, while ancient Taxila at the foot of the north-western passes 
played a somewhat analogous part for a while in India. 


Moke in analogy with Mecca than with these other cities is the case 
of Lhassa in Thibet, the sacred city of Lamaism, the important station 
on the difficult caravan route from Kashmir into western and north- 
western China, and many of the caravan routes of East Central Asia 
have lamaseries as their vital centres. It is worth noting that the 
Grand Lama of Thibet has claimed a monopoly of gold, an important 
indication of the association of religion and commerce which we have 
noted as intertwined in so many other cases. 


But to return to Russia, it is significant that the sanctity of Kief has 
been rivalled, not to say outpassed by that of Moscow, and here we 
touch upon other factors. The Russian villager has been wont to 
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think of himself as a colonist fighting the great forest and its isolation, 
and, just as the place names chosen by the Pilgrim Fathers tell of their 
attachment to the homeland they have left for conscience’ sake and 
knew they would not see again, so the Russian villagers tell of attach- 
ment to their tradition by venturing journeys back to its centre, which 
for most of them is still attainable, albeit at considerable cost. The 
religious interests of the Russian villager doubtless have other con- 
tributory factors, but the attitude of the people of the outposts towards 
their central home is an important element in the situation. The 
development of sects, so characteristic of Russian life, is a counter- 
effect easy to understand. 

Moscow, with its remarkable situation relatively to waterways and 
landways, has thus become a focus of popular feeling in Russia, and it 
is significant that the change from the Tsarist to the Bolshevist govern- 
ment has been marked by the shifting of the mair centre from Petrograd 
to Moscow. 

BENARES is, in part somewhat analogously, a centre of Indian popular 
tradition. Indo-Aryan tradition from the bare lands in the North- 
west became Aryo-Dravidian as it reached the wealth of the warm 
forest lands of the Ganges, and the blend spread through the forests 
of Central India into the Dravidian and pre-Dravidian South, associated 
more with religious teaching which helped the blends in spite of caste 
than with the power of the sword which had its base rather in the 
North-west. This is but a mention in passing of a few points con- 
nected with Benares; to go seriously into the matter of the holy places 
of the Monsoon lands it would be necessary to work out many human 
contrasts between those lands and our quadrant of the world. 


Peruaps of all places which have become in a real and vital fashion the 
outward and visible centres of widespread tradition none is more 
characteristic than Rome, for, whereas Moscow fulfilled this function 
almost solely for people of Slavonic speech, Rome has attracted peoples 
of many tongues. It is a commonplace to state that her Empire made 
Rome the centre of the then known world: it is well to remember that 
this carried with it the bringing to Rome of all manner of cults from 
Africa, Egypt, and Greece, so that she gathered the fragments of old 
religions and came to express many religious desires for many peoples. 
The Empire was always ready to welcome another religion provided 
it could be practised alongside of its predecessors. Christianity with 
its many Iranian links, as Strzygowski has been showing, was incon- 
gruous with the others and stood outside the circle for a while. But 
the establishment of the new capital at Constantinople, where Iranian 
and Anatolian influences most easily entered Roman Europe, helped 
to capture the Roman world for Christianity, or, perhaps, rather to 
capture Christianity as a support for the Roman tradition in its per- 
plexed late-Imperial phase. The fall of the Empire and the nominal 
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Christianisation of the barbarian conquerors both played their parts 
in turning men’s thoughts to Rome. In the Dark Ages men recalled 
memories of the peace and law of Rome and sought the advice of the 
churchmen, now the only repositories of remnants of the ancient 
learning. When the light began to return in the Middle Ages, the 
prestige of Rome was enormous, and long remained so. Rome as 
centre of law and peace, of learning and guidance, in the minds of the 
harassed men of the Dark Ages, seems to be a vital factor of the sanctity 
it acquired and, unfortunately, valued too little, 


But, if Rome grew as a memory, may we not say the same, in still 
larger measure, of the most holy of all holy cities, Jerusalem, treasured 
by Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans alike? In so important a 
matter there must be many factors. It is evident from the reference 
to Melchisedek in Genesis that the priest-king of Jerusalem had a 
special position, he ruled the fortress at the side of the trade routes, 
whether that from Hebron to Bethel and Shechem, or that branch trom 
the Bethel road which led to Jericho and so across Jordan, or that along 
the western side of the Dead Sea. Later, it was to Moriah that Abram 
was sent to offer up his son. In the Israelite conquest of Canaan again 
it is evident that the hostility of Jerusalem was a serious factor finally 
removed only long afterwards by the victory of David, who thereupon 
forthwith becomes concerned about building a Temple. Obviously 
then, Jerusalem, from very early times, had associations which would 
help us to understand its later history did we but know more. Yet 
these long associations furnish only the groundwork of the wonderful 
edifice that grew in men’s minds. When the Jews were in exile, 
Jerusalem became idealised as the home of their beloved tradition, as 
the sign and mark of everything that kept them from sinking their 
individuality among the Gentiles. But just as they were at the stage 
for getting beyond a tangible to an abstract God, so also their minds 
passed from the actual city of Jerusalem to the idea of the city not 
builded with hands. At a later period, as Ramsay has so well shown, 
the Jewish colonists in Galilee treasured the thought of Jerusalem, and 
went as pilgrims to the Holy City, as one sees from the story of Jesus. 
With the fall of the City it became a memory to Jews in exile, to 
Christians persecuted, and later in power; to rulers who used that 
memory to work up popular feeling in favour of capturing what still 
is a key to control of trade routes important now as in the days of Abram 
four thousand years ago. But this political and commercial interest is 
altogether outclassed by the spiritual one which has made the old 
memories of Jerusalem the basis of the ideal of drawing all men into 
brotherhood and of realising the ideal on earth. It isthe theme of poets, 
painters and prophets, and is to be understood of all, just as among 
the factors of its sanctity we think we can trace almost, perhaps all, the 
factors which have operated to sanctify its lesser sisters the world over. 
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A PLACE may thus become holy through the working of many and 
diverse factors affecting both material and spiritual interests, but it 
seems fair to say that the persistence of an association between men 
and some one place depends on its making an appeal to their more 
inward and spiritual side. In many cases the holy place gained its 
reputation largely through being, for one reason or another, a centre 
of intercourse identified with a particular cultural tradition, but there 
may be cases of sanctity of durable type gathering around a lonely spot 
and transforming it into a centre of intercourse. Alleged cases of this 
hitherto have usually become suspect when investigations have been 
made. ‘The idealisation of the holy place is a general feature, so 
that the actual place is less and less considered, and its name comes to 
stand for such dreams as that of the new Jerusalem. 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clove«d hills ? 

And was Jerusalern builde? here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


From W. BLAKE. 


4. A SkercH or Mopern Reticious Concresses: by William 
Loftus Hare. 


As one among several members organizing the Conference, it is my 
pleasant duty to supply, by the Editor’s request, a brief account of the 
principal Conferences and Congresses held of late years in various 
countries, on the subject of Religion. 


NATURALLY, as observers must have noticed, religious organisations 
all over the world have, in the present age, been remarkably active in 
public propaganda of their respective faiths. More and more the 
religious movements of the western peoples have adopted the publicity 
methods of the press and the platform to increase and intensify the 
ardour of their adherents. Such endeavours have led, without any 
special intention, rather to maintain religious differences than to 
diminish them. 
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Many influences led to the attempt to hold a Congress in which, not 
the votaries of one faith or sect alone should assemble, but the repre- 
sentatives of many. The most potent of these influences was un- 
doubtedly the zeitgeist of the ‘nineties. The hopes fostered by the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 had been largely disappointed. The world 
of humanity had not been brought into a haven of peace by the process 
of buying and selling of merchandise ; it had, it is true, learned more 
about its own psychological structure, its diverse political and com- 
mercial aims. Science, more than commerce, was uniting men who 
by many forces were otherwise kept apart, and religion was already 
fully under the speculative eyes of science, one of which was critical 
and the other, perhaps, friendly. 

Tue ’seventies and the ‘eighties witnessed the most notable attempt 
to bring before the peoples the contents of the Sacred Books of the 
East and the Science of Comparative Religion attained to its second 
birth. But there was in the ’nineties a popular and a moral movement 
towards a greater understanding among peoples—or at least a wish 
for mutual understanding—which was more influential than either 
Commerce or Science ; the amateur as well as the specialist claimed 
the right to know, to admire, and to be heard. It was at this moment 
that “‘ The World’s Fair,” as it was popularly called, was opened at 
Chicago in 1893. It had to be, of course, greater than anything else 
of its kind; and one of its marks of greatness, as of novelty, was 
“The World’s Parliament of Religions.” 


THE objects proposed were as follows :— 

1. To bring together in conference, for the first time in history, the 
leading representatives of the great Historic Religion of the world. 
2. To show to men, in the most impressive way, what and how many 
important truths the various Religions hold and teach in common. 
3. To promote and deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faiths, through friendly conference and mutual 
good understandng, while not seeking to foster the temper of in- 
differentism, and not striving to achieve any formal and outward unity. 
4. To set forth, by those most competent to speak, what are deemed 
the important distinctive truths held and taught by each Religion, and 
by the various chief branches of Christendom. 

5. To indicate the impregnable foundations of Theism, and the 
reasons for man’s faith in Immortality, and thus to unite and strengthen 
the forces which are adverse to a materialistic philosophy of the 
universe. 

6. To secure from leading scholars, representing the Brahman, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, Jewish and other Faiths, 
and from representatives of the various Churches of Christendom, full 
and accurate statements of the spiritual and other effects of the 
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Religions which they hold upon the Literature, Art, Commerce, 
Government, Domestic and Social life of the peoples among whom 
these Faiths have prevailed. 

7. To inquire what light each Religion has afforded, or may afford, 
to the other Religions of the world. 

8. To set forth, for permanent record to be published to the world, 
an accurate and authoritative account of the present condition and 
outlook of Religion among the leading nations of the earth. 

9. To discover, from competent men, what light Religion has to 
throw on the great problems of the present age, especially the important 
questions connected with Temperance, Labour, Education, Wealth 
and Poverty. 

10. To bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, 
in the hope of securing permanent international peace. 

SPECIAL attention should be called to the phraseology of paragraph s. 


Tue credit for the idea of this Parliament of Religions must be given 
to a band of American ministers of Religion who, in 1891, issued the 
proposal to the world and gained a notable response, as part of which 
Mr. Gladstone sent a post card. The difficulties to be overcome were 
great but the success was also great. The Exhibition itself brought 
visitants from all the countries of the world, and among these a great 
many professors of religion were present. The Congress lasted 
seventeen days and over 170 papers were presented. ‘The list is too 
long to attempt a summary here, but there are three features of the 
programme to which attention may be called. 

Over the whole of the proceedings there was a frank and persistent 
endeavour to sustain a universalist feeling,and the Christian promoters 
of the Congress affirmed to themselves and their colleagues that this 
wider catholic outlook was, in itself, part of a Christian’s moraiity, if 
not of his creed. It was a triumph of sympathy over intellectual 
differentiation and was perhaps at that moment possible only in the 
idealistic, non-discriminating atmosphere of America. Secondly, the 
remarkable attempt to introduce some philosophic basis for the work 
of the Congress, may be seen in the opening papers: RATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE BEING OF Gop; PHILOSOPHIC AND Mora 
EVIDENCE OF THE ExIsTENCE OF Gop ; THE SUPREME END AND OFFICE 
OF RELIGION, etc. 

THIRDLY, we note the admixture of papers of a confessional character 
with those read by learned scholars whose view-point was historical 
and scientific. To the “ Parliament ” came not only representatives, 
but also specialists and experts. There were blended together, in 
the daily programmes, views sufficiently varied to suit all tastes. 
Controversy, though not invited, was, in the circumstances, inevitable. 
In this the Swami Vivekananda distinguished himself. 
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Peruaps the weakness of the Chicago method was already perceived 
from the fact that a “ Scientific Section” presented papers—to the 
number of seventeen—while a large number of Denominational 
Congresses were simultaneously held. The former may be regarded 
as the germ from which grew the very important INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF THE HisToRY OF RELIGIONS. 


Historical events fall naturally into two classes: those which can 
never be repeated and those which can. The World’s Parliament of 
Religions belongs to the first class and its greatness rests partly upon 
its uniqueness. Looking back over thirty years at its programme 
we may marvel at the temerity of its promoters and congratulate them 
upon its results. But imitation is impossible. Chief among the 
results, I venture to think, was the impulse to religious study among 
the busy laity, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries. The late Dr. 
Paul Carus, of the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, must be 
mentioned here with gratitude. 


Arg, then, those historical events which can be repeated of less value 
than the other class? It is hard to answer one’s own question. In 
respect to our subject it is noteworthy that the International Congress 
of the History of Religions has been repeated five times. It was 
founded in 1900 at Paris and was designed to perpetuate itself by 
Congresses held every four years. At Basel in 1904, at Oxford in 
1908, at Leiden in 1912, its members foregathered, and but for the 
tragedy of the war the fifth Congress meeting would, I believe, have 
been held in Germany. After some years of interruption the Con- 
gress resumed at Paris last year. 


TuIs continuity of existence, as contrasted with the rather ecstatic 
outburst at Chicago in 1893, indicates that the “ International ” had 
discovered a method. Religion had at last, by common consent 
among the learned, become one of the hundred and one topics of 
science. “‘ La Science,” as the French lecturers speak of her, is a 
cold and impartial goddess at whose shrine all may worship or at 
least, bow the head in respect. She asks no confession but imposes 
her method, which indeed is her very essence. Henceforth Religion 
is studied, like everything else, methodically. The data are collected 
with utmost care from observer and from book ; history, psychology, 
art, institution and dogma—with anthropology and archeology—lend 
their aid to Science. Learned men, rightly enthusiastic in regard to 
their discoveries, concentrate and specialise more and more, and so 
an instrument of international learning is placed in the hands of students 
by which, every four years, or perhaps more often, the richest product 
of Comparative Religion may be displayed. To the confessor his 
religion is left as a personal possession of which the scientist does not 
rob him ; all he asks is to be allowed to study it and to gain his own 
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reward. Having attended some of these Congresses I can testify to 
the tenderness of “ La Science” in the handling of her subjects. 


Tue results of reflection, change of venue and the passage of time 
may be seen in the records of Les Acres pu Premier Concres INTER- 
NATIONAL D’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS held in Paris in September, 1900, 
on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition of that year. 


THE names of the famous savants constituting the Commission 
d’Organisation were sufficiently authoritative to ensure success. The 
President was M. Albert Réville and the Secretaries Mm. Leon 
Marillier and Jean Réville. The circular published in May, 1899, 
was short and significant. It contained the following words :— 


“Le Congrés projeté est exclusivement de nature historique. 
L’histoire des religions, qui a pris au XIXé siécle son plein développe- 
ment, a sa place marquée dans la grande revue des conquétes de 
l’esprit humain, od sera dressé pour le XXé siécle le bilan du siécle 
finissant. Elle est appelée a fournir des contributions chaque jour 
plus importantes 4 notre connaissance du passé de l’humanité et 4 
jeter une lumiére toujours plus vive sur les problémes moraux et 
sociaux.” 


Tuis is the new manner which the Congresses for twenty years or 
more have followed. The motives of adding to our knowledge and 
of casting a light on moral and social problems has been found all 
embracing and sufficient. 


OF the ten articles ruling the Congress the fourth and the seventh 
were important. By the former rule the studies were divided into 
eight Sections which may be briefly described as Primitive, American, 
Mongolian, Egyptian, Semitic, Aryan, Graeco-Roman, Primitive 
European and Christian. By the latter rule “ all polemics of a con- 
fessional or dogmatic nature are prohibited.” 


Tue Sections represent the framework into which all faiths are now 
placed by the hands of students of Comparative Religion, in addition 
to which there are a number of subsidiary sciences which are, as it 
were, the handmaids of the central object. With these auxiliaries, 
M. Goblet d’Alviella, for instance, would deal with his customary 
learning and charm, while M. de Gobernatis would discourse on the 
Future of the History of Religions. Thereafter follow the usual set 
of specialist papers on all sorts of subjects, some in the General Sessions 
and others in the Sectional Sessions. It only remains to be said that 
the documents were carefully edited and published by Ernest Leroux 
im 1901. 

THE Basel Congress of 1904 followed on the same lines, and at length 
Oxford gave a welcome to the international Scholars in 1908. It was 
a memorable and pleasant occasion. The old city, both municipally 
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and academically, supplied the social element which goes to make 
a Congress a success. The meetings of the Sessions were in the 
Examination Halls and are recorded in two fine volumes. Here the 
President was Sir A. C. Lyall and the Local Committee a company 
of brilliant Oxford men. Foreign visitors came from all parts of the 
world and the gardens of the colleges were used for social gatherings. 
I remember the Buddhist monk Ananda Mettéyya, with shaven head 
and yellow robe, sandalled and carrying a large bouquet of flowers, 
parading “the High” in earnest conversation. Japanese scholars 
discoursed on Mahayana Buddhism and a band of Arabic experts 
charmed us with their lectures. I remember the diminutive figure of 
that great Sanskrit scholar, Dr. Paul Deussen, presenting the Congress 
with his newly published volumes on the History of Philosophy and 
Professor J. J. M. de Groot reading in English a masterly account of 
the Taoist Church. The discussions in the Indian Section were 
sometimes very keen. In the Greco-Roman Sections the outstanding 
features were Professor Lewis Campbell’s THe ReLicious ELEMENT 
IN Pato, and Professor Franz Cumont’s lecture on “ L’Influence 
Religieuse de |’Astrologie dans le monde Romain ’’—a notable on- 
slaught on the still popular cult. 

Berore leaving the atmosphere of Oxford and closing the two excellent 
volumes of Transactions of the Congress of 1908, it is worth while to 
attempt an estimate of the changes that have come over the public 
discussion of Comparative Religion since 1903. This can be done 
by the simple experiment of imagining almost any half dozen of the 
Chicago papers to have been presented at Oxford, or even proposed 
for presentation. THE Worip’s SaLtvaTion; How To ACHIEVE 
Reticious Unity; THe Future or Revicion; THE RELIGION OF 
THE Furure; THe Uctmate Revicion; and lastly, CHRIST THE 
UNIFIER OF MANKIND. Such titles would be “ interdites”’ as the 
French rule had declared; while even the broad, loosely defined, 
topics like Swami Vivekananda’s H1npuIsM and Dr. Ashitzu’s BUDDHA 
would be rigidly confined to some precise and manageable proportions. 
Tue changes in attitude and method must be judged in a favourable 
light. Intellectual controversy could not be eliminated, and rightly 
so, but a great body of conflict was removed from the study of a subject 
which was becoming universal. Moreover the experience of the new 
method has shown that respect and mutual sympathy have grown 
rather than otherwise by handling religion as the subject matter of 
science. This was illustrated, to take an example, by the beautiful 
lecture by Dr. R. H. Charles on “‘ Man’s Forgiveness of his Neighbour 
—a Study in Religious Development,” wherein the fervour of the old 
method was combined with the historical criticism of the new. We 
have learned that the enemy of religion is not criticism or science, but 
simply irreligion. 
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I Must conclude with a brief reference to the last of the pre-war Con- 
gresses, that held at Leiden in 1912, since when all is changed, perhaps 
for a generation. The small Dutch University town, so famous for 
its military valour and the reward earned by it, was very favourably 
chosen. The Congress was not so well attended as the earlier occasions, 
but was notable for the friendliness of its official welcome. At the 
Radhuis, at the Stadszaal, at the Cercle Minerva, at Noordwijk on Sea, 
in the garden of Zomerzorg and on excursions to Rotterdam and the 
Hague, the delegates were treated in royal fashion by their Dutch 
hosts, and when at the closing festivities the aged President, Dr. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, broke out, for the first time, into rollicking 
Dutch, the Hollanders had their reward. 


IT was surprising to notice the exuberant patronage given to the 
Congress by the Governments, Universities and learned Institutions 
of other countries, in which, by the way, Great Britain was not specially 
to the fore. The academic work at Leiden was distinguished by a 
band of German professors who by their ability in lecture and debate 
sustained the reputation of their countrymen. Those who might have 
thought there was nothing new to say regarding Christianity would 
have been surprisingly enlightened in listening to the discussion in the 
tenth section. If any one figure should be specially mentioned it 
would be that of Dr. von Dobschuetz of Breslau. 


Tue Heidelberg Congress did not take place in 1916. Even that of 
1924 in Paris must have lost some of its international character. The 
report has not yet come into my hands. 

Lortus Hare. 


5. THe UNDERLYING IssuzE OF THE OccCIDENT: by Victor Branford 
(concluded from the previous issue of the REviEw).* 


VIII. 


WE may decline to accept the deductions of our specialist (Dr. Gum- 
mere) that the “‘ communal fashion of poetry is a lost cause,” that the 
poet latent in every man must needs be fixed in slumber, except for rare 
and accidental cases ; that the “ gift of improvisation comes now in 
vain”; that “ the conditions which once gave it validity are vanished 
beyond recall.” Suppose we turn round and interpret both the specialist 
himself and his interpretations as products of a life enfeebled by 


*The preliminary studies here published under the above title, partly rewritten, 
make the middle section of a book specially written for the Conference and 
— on its opening day. The first section of the book is entitled 

INDUISM IN TRANSITION, the middle section is called UNpERLYING IssUES IN 
THE West, and the third section East AnD West In CONCERT. The book has 
for title Livinc Reticions: A PLEA FoR THE LARGER MopeRNisM. It is 
published by Leplay House Press and Williams & Norgate. 
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detachment from its communal springs. Suppose we read his negative 
generalisations in the light of those impulses which comfort the forlorn 
by prompting them to “ rationalise ”’ the circumstances of their personal 
deprivation. What, then, of a truer interpretation? Well, return to 
the foundations of social life. Affirm the unity of place, work and 
folk ; believe that in the simple melody of this primitive rhythm lies 
latent the dominant harmony which seeks creative expression in the 
personality of poet, artist, statesman, prophet, priest, philosopher, 
scientist ; assume that the fulfilment of personality in each case is 
dependent on continuity of its harmony with the primal (and therefore 
communal) rhythm. It surely follows that the conditions of creative 
achievement are the very conditions for drawing out from latency to 
actuality of expression the richer harmonies of folk life. This argu- 
ment of modern science goes little beyond repeating the maxim of 
ancient religion that we are all members of one another. State the 
issue somewhat more fully, as in terms of personality and community ; 
and we may come a little nearer to the practical question of how to 
pass from diagnosis to treatment of the malady of over-abstraction. 


THAT joyous adventure of high mastery which constitutes attainment 
wears the air of an eminently and exclusively personal affair. But 
science and religion concur in affirming it to be but the individual 
element of a unity-in-duality whose fellow is an elusive something in 
communal life. What is this communal something, which joined in 
wedlock with personality creates the new, as from two parents issues 
a third individuality ? Perhaps it is an aspect of that which in theology 
is called communion with the Spirit of God. Thinkers of a more 
metaphysical tradition, indicate it, may be, by their phrase creative 
unanimity. Science, viewing the same process from the conjoint 
standpoint of life and environment, seeks for it a corresponding name. 
The man of science wants a word that would portray the qualities of 
creative genius as fruit of people and place embarked on a partnership 
of purpose. It almost looks as if the clear-sightedness of the old 
Greeks had this very point in view in contriving their social and civic 
nomenclature. Thus, for instance, they coupled their two words 
“ polis ” and “ astu ” to signify a unity of people and place, in which 
the one word stood for the community of persons, families, groups, 
in a city, and the other for the external body of houses and buildings 
that composed its material shell. Of still more definite intention was 
their use of the word acropolis. After a prolonged course of experi- 
mental variation, the word acropolis came to mean the higher city in 
a double sense, that of lofty site and superior moral elevation. The 
civic process, as the Greeks at their heyday conceived it, aimed, not 
at a metropolitan, but an acropolitan transformation of people and place. 
And the essence of the process lay in a dedication of the lofty site to 
the cult of human ideals, by a well-ordered placing of appropriate 
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sanctuaries thereon. Its Acropolis was the soul of the Greek city, 
garmented in a raiment of enduring glory. 


To bring life-values and civilisation-values into purposive accord, and 
develop them together—that was the meaning and intention of the 
Hellenic acropolis. It is the essence of the civic process everywhere. 
Variants may be seen in any city of historic culture. In Durham, for 
instance, you see with almost diagramatic clearness the process as it 
worked under Christian influence in early medizval times. Cathedral 
and Castle perched side by side on civic hill-top tell the story of a 
notable advance, and then a relapse of the human mind, in getting 
clear, making plain and practically ordering a relation of mutuality yet 
independence between spiritual and temporal powers. The later 
medizval reversion to theocratic dominance by a Prince-bishop brought 
its Nemesis in the current mockery of his State-appointed successors. 
Cities which, like Edinburgh (with barracks on one hill-top, gaols on 
another, and war-monuments on the third), give their eminences 
exclusively to the purposes of the temporal power, exemplify an 
acropolitan reversion to the barbarism of the hunt. At Hastings and 
other towns where archzological ruins monopolise the central eminence 
you see an unwitting abandonment of the acropolitan ideal. And when 
a community abandons its proper ideals it suffers something more 
than mere arrest. Plato discerned its destiny of degradation, and 
coined a word for accurate account of the consequent downward slide. 
Anticipating the Gadarene parable, he portrayed such a community 
as makers and inhabitants of pig-town. Christian authority therefore 
reinforces classical tradition in affirming that a community which 
refuses the acropolitan ascent is doomed to run down a hyopolitan 
decline ; or, in plain English, its course is swinish. ‘The mode of 
recovery from this debasing obsession and return to the upward path 
is well illustrated by Aberystwith. That little Welsh town formerly 
devoted one of its three hill-tops to commemoration of a war which it 
is hard to conceive as inspired. Recently become a university-city, 
it has handsomely renewed its national bardic culture, and symbolised 
the event, by erecting a Druidic circle on one of the other hill-tops ; 
while on the third has been built a noble Library, fit home for the 
Muses. To alternate and combine a synoptic view of the outer world 
with inner vision as by hill-top Library, or Eisteddfod, is the essence 
of the acropolitan process. 


THE office of a well-designed acropolis, let us conclude, to be two-fold. 
First to stir and awaken the poetic impulse dormant in the plain man, 
John Citizen. Next to sustain and educate the released energies of 
creative activity. But how to impart concreteness and precision to 
this claim and statement of spiritual aspiration ? Well, reflect upon 
the flowing generations and the way in which t!.ey recruit and maintain 
the life of cities. Is not the idealising impulse of youth nature’s main 
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source for renewing the flagging endeavours of adult citizens to make 
their city express the fullness, freedom, individuality of communal 
life ? But sustenance and direction by the resolution and wisdom of 
Age are also needed. Yet there is chronic failure to organise an 
adequacy of contacts between senescent wisdom and adolescent 
aspiration. Into this evolutionary void between successive generations, 
there insidiously creeps the greed of commercialism. The adolescent 
disposition is exploited for gain by day, in factory, shop, and counting- 
house ; and for more gain by night, in the licensed halls of pleasure- 
caterers for the people’s leisure. Thus are instincts of life and 
impulses of ascent habitually frustrated, and even perverted to habitual 
backsliding. That acropolitan ascent, which is the city’s inclined plane 
of purpose, is turned, as if by spells of black magic, into the slippery 
slope of the purlieus that lead to pig-town. ‘The potency of youth 
and maid to rise from domestic lovers to civic lovers is repressed. The 
message of civic Annunciation is not voiced ; the ritual of civic court- 
ship not developed ; the cult of civic perfections not organised. But 
these intimacies of interplay between city and citizen are, and always 
have been, the essentials of civilisation. The history of endeavours 
to picture and realise them can be read in the religious, or poetic, 
apocalypse of heavens, paradises, utopias. The story of arrests, 
downfalls, retributions, can be gathered in the religious or poetic, 
presentments of hells, pandemoniums, infernos. 

WuaTEVER other conclusion may be drawn from this stereoscopic view 
of history, at least one deduction cannot be evaded. The good citizen 
has to be re-made afresh each generation. But the secret of the 
re-fashioning process—wherein does it consist? In the conversion 
of rustic to citizen is manifestly involved a release of the poetic impulse. 
But to say that the good citizen is the rustic poetised does not carry 
us far. Of poetisings there are many kinds, and at one point or another 
they all seemingly tend to stop short, or go wrong. In civic, therefore, 
as in other kinds of “‘ conversion,” there is implied a redemptive purge 
as well as an evocative ferment and a guiding beacon. Once more, 
then, are we driven to a conclusion already reached time and again 
in this essay. It is the plain man’s conviction that every sure advance 
in the march of civilisation necessitates a thoroughgoing co-operation 
of the arts and the sciences with religious interests and aspirations. 


IX. 

How to cultivate an enrichment of personality calculated to prevent, 
cure, or counter, habitual lapses to hyper-subjectivity or over-abstract- 
ness on one side, and to hyper-objectivity of over-concreteness on the 
other—that may be set down as a major issue that perennially confronts 
the higher religions. To be effective in any considerable degree, the 
treatment implies solution of the twin problems ; first of incorporating 
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into citizenship the rustic folk, and next of renewing, in civic culture, 
its natural root-stocks of rustic life. Citizens may assemble periodically 
for cult of rustic mysteries, which are vital symbols, as at Eleusis ; 
sacred ways between town and country may throb with chanting 
processions ; rustic deities may be enshrined in city temples ; saturnian 
ritual may stir the deeps of emotion ; but all these modes of renewal 
do their work of evocation only under certain conditions. There is 
one essential condition, and it may be held in a sense to include all the 
others. From generation to generation without break there must be 
give and take, between town and country, of their complementary 
contributions to the life of mind and spirit. The interchange would 
seem to be more of defects than qualities on both sides, if left to the 
accidents of time and occasion, the impulses of nature, the pull of 
tradition. To secure the gifts of rustic life to urban polity the youth 
of the city must be trained in the nature-occupations, especially those 
of shepherd, peasant, and fisherman, as ancient religions, both pagan 
and Christian, suggest, and modern science confirms. But for a 
return movement of similar assurance you will search in vain through 
records of the past, doings of to-day, plans for to-morrow. The 
seeming failure of cities, as yet, adequately to organise, even seriously 
to envisage and systematically to scheme, a well-conceived interchange 
of complementary life-qualities with their own regions, may be sharply 
put as the main indictment of civilisations in general, past and extant. 


AND the accumulated burden of consequences? Picture the world of 
to-day. Wherever you test it, an approximate sameness or similarity 
in mental and moral conditions, seemingly unique in history, has over- 
taken the face of the civilised globe. From London to Tokio you can 
track across Eurasia the course of one major fissure. Its yawning 
chasm makes relatively insignificant all other rifts within each com- 
munity, and even these between nations, peoples, and civilisations— 
or so it appears to the travelling sociologist. From Montreal to 
Buenos Ayres you observe the same fissure cutting the two Americas 
by a deeper cleavage than separates the Saxondom of the North from 
the Latinism of the South. On one side of this Great Divide are 
ranged congested aggregations of townsmen amongst whom is endemic 
the mental malaise of over-abstraction or hyper-subjectivity. On the 
other side are scattered sparse groups of countrymen chronically 
afflicted by the contrary kind of distortion in mental perspective. 
Call it, by contrast with its urban counterpart, over-concreteness or 
hyper-objectivity. The leading symptom of this chronic malady of 
the rural mind is sullen fixation in a mood of arrested passivity. Mind 
and matter, body and spirit, man and nature, are held in the grip of 
routine ; and so do not engage in the interplay that leads on to joyous- 
ness of mastery. Certain evils persistently recur to arrest, frustrate, 
or pervert the idealising tendencies of rural life and labour. There 
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result a tradition and environment that conspire to cage the country- 
man’s soul. Against its iron bars he beats in vain with his formule 
of primitive magics and his incantations of rude myths thinly disguised 
in the ill-fitting garments of religion and politics. 

Acarnst the monotony of arrested life in village and hamlet shines with 
alluring appeal the glamour of urban lights. ‘Their mirage draws away 
the pick of the rural basket. Youth’s strength and beauty pour a 
steady stream of sustenance from the countryside into city life. They 
also add fuel to the burning desires of fantastic aspiration which con- 
sume the disoriented mind of the townsman. His hypersensitive brain, 
maddened by alternate torment of a real inferno and fleeting glimpse 
of an elusive paradise, is perpetually driven to seek impossible fulfil- 
ments. He works by day for leisure, and spends it nightly in snatching 
at the momentary raptures of mysteries that seldom yield more than 
mimicries of life’s high masteries. A luxurious urban crop of abstract 
idealisms, sham mysticisms, fanciful utopisms match the rural harvest 
of primitive magics and rude myths. A rural-urban traffic in these 
spiritual débris grows up. ‘There would seem to be a kind of Gresham's 
law at work in decaying cultures as in decomposing currencies. The 
existing interchange of mental defects and moral disabilities between 
town and country presumably indicates, in every current civilisation 
of both West and East, the dissolution that precedes recrystallisation. 
A WASTING of the lungs is not cured, but aggravated, by an enlargement 
of the stomach. So a habit of mental dissociation and its consequent 
splitting of personality by isolating and magnifying certain aspects of 
the inner life is not mended, but intensified, by detaching and exaggerat- 
ing particular portions of the outer. ‘Townsmen suffering from hyper- 
subjectivity therefore inflict on themselves a compound duplicity by 
recourse to the myths and magics of raw rusticity. Their tendency 
to seek a primitive unification through reversion to war is corres- 
pondingly weighted. Now Revolution, whatever else it may be, is 
a disguised form of warfare. Insistent, therefore, is its appeal to the 
subverted mind of urban malcontents. Its contemplation and prepara- 
tion serve as their integrative dream. In a word, Revolution is their 
Utopia. And if the contemplating and preparing of their fanciful 
Utopia have to be done through secret agency, then the strange allure- 
ment of martyrdom is added to the stimulating perils of political 
warfare and the quickening impulse of a mystic quest. Hence does 
repressive violence, practised upon revolutionaries by established 
Governments, tend rather to foment revolution than to arrest its growth. 
CoeRcIVvE action against revolutionaries is also a disguised form of 
warfare. Repressive violence, with its instinctive provocation to 
Reprisals, therefore serves as an integrative dream to conventional 
types of urban pervert or revert. Repression of insurgent tendencies 
is their Utopia. The flames of Revolution and of Reaction are thus 
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kept alive in disoriented urban societies if only for their speculative 
value as crude myth and their practical value as rude magic. The 
resulting perspective of life throws sharply out of focus those qualities 
of sanity, stability, repute, from which the saving common-sense of 
rustics never widely departs. 

IN all these and other ways grow and multiply the severances that cut 
off urban peoples from their rustic folk. Mutual suspicion, contempt 
(mitigated by a tinge of envy), misunderstanding, antipathy, raise 
between town and country clouds of hostility which, as they persist 
and grow, blacken to rancour and deepen to exasperation. 

Tue latest illustration comes from an after-war traveller amongst the 
peasants of Eastern Europe. He tells how these peasants are wont, 
since the war, to exorcise the demons of destruction and cruelty pre- 
sumed to lurk wherever the evil words “town” and “ factory” are 
mentioned. The sign of the Cross, three times repeated, is needed to 
break the spell of so potent an enchantment. 

To resume the main topic: rural economy is at grips with urban 
economy because the vision, which should unite them in a common 
life-purpose, lacks. From cornfield and vineyard the material sub- 
stance of life flows into the city. If there, it is dedicated to ideal 
fulfilment as well as utilitarian application, then are meaning, signifi- 
cance, purpose, given to toil of peasant hands. Rustic processes of 
labour and life are unified with civic polity and thereby consecrated. 
The lower or material economy is rounded to completion by a higher 
or spiritual economy. Growing perception of civic failure adequately 
to perform this spiritual office of civilisation everywhere lies deep, if 
unwitting, at the root of rural discontent, and stirs a sullen impulse 
to rebel. The phenomenon, to be sure, is no new thing in history. 
Expectation of rustics to receive part payment for maintenance of 
cities, in pictures of life-fulfilment that can be made to come true, 
has been chronically disappointed throughout history. Periodically 
does the pent-up resentment of country-folk burst into a storm of 
vindictive vengeance. Then, when passion is exhausted in expressive 
action and inner pressure thereby relieved, rustic habits of patient 
labour resume their sway. Townsmen subsequently reflecting on 
their part in “ suppressing the peasants’ revolt” make a new myth, 
which proclaims and explains that crucifications, burnings, hangings, 
shootings, beatings, are sure cure for jacquerie. Jurists and historians 
“ rationalise ” the myth ; and violent repression of rustic insurgence 
becomes a maxim of urban conduct and a rule of State action. An 
ethic of disguised and repressed war, latent between town and country, 
compounds with a similar ethic of strife between revolutionaries and 
reactionaries within each city, to induce a chronic state of fear in urban 
populations. What picture could do justice to a situation in which 
townsman and countryman add to their own temptations those of the 
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other, and in which urban leaders commit themselves to policies of 
mutual extermination? Assuredly none better than Dante’s infernal 
imagery of two giants gnawing each other’s heads, multiplied and 
enlarged into a whole company of them locked in that mad exertise 
of Repressions and Reprisals. Here is the ghastly reality that gives 
point to the Marxian notion of a class-war, though hardly in the sense 
intended by the creator of this popular myth. 


It will be said that a jacquerie is nothing but a peasant revolt against 
landlord exactions ; or, if anything more, merely a purgative explosion. 
Well, there are other tests for searching the rustic’s heart, exploring 
his mind, and so discovering his intentions and ideas about purification. 
From an occasional news paragraph in the daily Press, an article in 
the weeklies, or an essay in the monthlies, we hear periodically of a 
“* religious revival.” It occurs now amongst the fisher folk of northern 
coasts, now amongst Welsh miners, again in shepherd communities 
of the Dales. These revivals are ceremonies of communal purification 
and upward lift of personality. They are endeavours to purge the 
inner life of its base emotions, false ideas, gross imagery, and to liberate 
the spirit on its quest of divine attainment. For modes of lustration, 
revivalist leaders look back to the precepts of a primal Faith. The 
originating source of inspiration may be Christian, Moslem, Hebraic, 
Buddhist, or other ancient wisdom ; for these religious revivals occur 
throughout the civilised world. But the Faith everywhere is in a 
latency of the life-impulse to thrill with a passion of fulfilment in 
contemplation and pursuit of an inner perfection. Attainment is 
prefigured by a vividly pictured image of life at its full, incarnating 
love, mercy, justice, yet also abundance, might, majesty ; the powers 
of nature subdued to the graces of man. In the lifting rapture of this 
divine imagery is the gist of the redemptive process. Burnt into the 
fibre of the soul by prayer and fasting, the vision evokes a mystic 


uprush that exults in renunciation, the price of attainment. The _ 


individual is “converted.” In him life-values have achieved dominion 
over material interests. He is master of himself. He is captain of his 
soul. He dedicates and devotes his whole being to service of the ideal. 
Its triumph will be his victory. He foresees and anticipates the richer 
rapture of full and complete union when self and others are at one in 
worship of the ideal. Others must be converted ; all must be con- 
verted. The cloistered vision has done its work. Life’s ecstasy 
chants forth its paans of praise; spirit being elated and mind im- 
passioned, bodies move to quickening beat of feet. A crusade of 
sanctity is launched. Personality and community march out in 
heartening rhythm to conquest of the world for life’s ideals. Such is 
the nature of man in mood of spiritual mastery. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, historic and contemporary, will occur to every one ; 
but why not mount the Delphian tripod and try to predict what may 
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be. If you begin your sampling with the Arab hosts of Mahomet, 
and so go on with the Christian crusaders of Godfrey de Bouillon, do 
not stop with the Salvation Army of General Booth or the militant 
congregations of Mrs. Eddy, or the mild cohorts of humanitarian Babism. 
Surely the deeper interest of the type begins when you think of its 
future evolution under a dominant harmony of Eutopian enterprise.* 


AND herein lies, let us assume, the course of a development at once 
natural and historic. For the Eutopian way returns, and in more 
senses than one, to the elemental outlook, simple, direct, natural, yet 
ideal, of early religious faiths. Like the paradise of medizval Christians, 
Eutopia is in terms of rustic-urban realities, not metaphysical subtleties ; 
is concrete not abstract, and looks to the perfection of man and his 
milieu together, by drawing out to its summit what is given in nature, 
rather than to sheer transcendence of both the natural and the human. 
For evidence of religious realism in dreams of heaven, conceive the 
ideal city pictured in the following apostrophe hymned in some verses 
attributed to the great St. Bernard of Clairvaux. With but little 
alteration it might serve for a town-planning ode of to-day. Trans- 
position to a minor key would be needed, for what town-planner dare, 
as yet, contemplate a rural urban felicity of design to match that 
visioned in this medizval hymn. Invoking the image of his holy city, 
the composer attributes to its personality very definite perfections : 


No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
Within thy gates no thing doth come 
That is not passing clean. 
No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 
Thy vineyards and thy orchards 
Most beautiful and fair, 
Full furnished with trees and fruits 
Most wonderful and rare. 
Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green, 
There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There’s musk and civet sweet, 
There many a fair and dainty herb 
Is trodden under feet. 
There cinnamon, there sugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound; 
What tongue can tell or heart conceive 
The joys that there are found. 
There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring; 
There evermore do Angels come, 
And evermore they sing. 
Our Lady sings Magnificat 
With voice surpassing sweet, 
And Virgins all aglow with light 
Sit, adoring at her feet. 
*THe contrast of Utopia (nowhere) and Eutopia (the place well re-made) was no 
doubt present to the mind of Sir Thomas More, a habitual punster. The 
recovery of his intention, and the practical use of his concept of a realisable ideal, 
is an integral part of the Regional Survey Method. See ScrENCE AND SANCTITY. 
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To discover how far the attenuating of heavenly perfections dreamed by 
rustics can be carried in urban hands erudite but untoiling, you may 
compare this sixteenth century version of an early mediaval hymn 
with its battered remnants selected for use to-day in some current 
hymnologies. You will find most of what is real, vital, concrete 
departed, and, in its place, airy yearnings strung on vague abstractions, 
like mock pearls on a threadbare ribbon. Is not this kind of spiritual 
attrition typical of conventional refinements practised through age 
upon age by urban scholars on the unsophisticated aspirations of 
rustics ? 


X. 


SELDOM does a religious revival run its full course. When that happens, 
men call the event the coming of a new world-religion, or re-birth of 
an old one. The usual fate of revivals is to suffer arrest at an early 
stage, with resultant fixation, or relapse, and perhaps reaction. But 
the point is, that such revivals customarily originate in certain impulses 
and desires of rustic folk or of townsmen who retain the rustic direct- 
ness and simplicity of mind. A dominant harmony of purposive 
integrity is the end in view. That implies a continuing adjustment 
of outer circumstance to inner aspiration. But the world is a more 
complex affair than is assumed in the synthesis of rustic or of simple- 
minded townsman. Sanctity has outrun science in fashioning a vision 
of perfection. In the crisis of its fate, the “‘ converted ” community 
is faced by wo alternatives. One is a quietism, as of the Quakers, 
which accepts a piece-meal adaptation by incidental instalments of 
Reform. The other is a militancy of faith which, implicity perhaps, 
as in Christianity, avowedly in Mohammedanism, accepts external 
war, or the internal state of war which is Revolution, as the ultimate 
means of communal unification. To evade the horns of this dilemma 
by a judicious third alternative would seem to be the central problem 
alike of pastoral theology, of applied sociology and of practical policy. 


REVOLUTIONS may be viewed as, in a sense, the urban complements of 
religious revivals, The latter go on the principle of assuming know- 
ledge to be adequate and making grace do all the work of fulfilment. 
Revolutionaries on the contrary assume certain “ values” implicit in 
sanctity, and make knowledge the formative factor. But if their 
knowledge is too vague, general and abstract for the ordering of things 
as they would have them, what is likely to be the upshot when revolu- 
tionaries come into power? In point of fact, is not theirs very much 
the same fate as befalls most religious leaders who achieve success on 
the grand scale? When they acquire the reins of Government, do 
not Revolutionaries sink back into Reformism or flame into war ? 
The French Revolution was followed by the wars of Napoleon. His 
renewal of Roman Czsarism set the neo-imperial fashion in Europe. 
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In the course of a century half a dozen Czsarisms appeared on the 
nationalist stage. Their struggle for hegemony came to a head in 
1914. Thus may the Great War be seen as a sequel to the Great 
Revolution. 


To-pay, the student of politics observes the anxiety of conventional 
Governments watching with uncertainty to see which horn of their 
dilemma will be chosen by the Soviet Government of Russia. But 
is it impossible that the Russian People should seek and find the third 
alternative that eliminates the major defects and combines the greater 
qualities alike of Insurgence and Tradition ? 


Because wars have followed revivals and revolutions in the past and 
continue to do so, let us not infer that the sequence is inevitable. It 
surely is not natural that those most resolute for the quickening rhythm 
of life should suddenly find themselves engaged in a dance of death. 
It is surely against commonsense for Town and Country ever to be 
at loggerheads in the partnership of purpose to which they are irrevoc- 
ably committed. Surely it violates both instinct and reason to suppose 
that the cloister of vision must always end in a blind alley or a field 
of strife. 


RATHER let us assume that revivalist and revolutionary may be coupled 
as delegates of the People to make with the poet a trio of emissaries 
to seek in the name of Love, Knowledge and Beauty, a way through 
the maze of modern civilisation. Wandering in separation, each lacks 
the light of achievement. But let them combine their three sparks 
of vision into one flashlight of the ideal. Could a successful issue of 
the exploration be fairly predicted? Well, if the revolutionist is to 
represent knowledge he must be fully accredited by science ; and 
similarly must revivalist and poet make sure of their credentials from 
love and from beauty. If the trio represent only an empty science, 
a partisan passion, an abstract beauty, then is the first a kind of 
lunatic, and the other two no better than the lover and the poet in 
Shakespeare’s mocking jest. 


As for revolutionary and revivalist, they may be left honestly to verify 
their own credentials. The case of the poet invites to further analysis 
in respect of its relation to the People on one side and the Beautiful on 
the other. In his present guise the poet has drifted far indeed from 
the folk and their labours. In his youth he is given to coquetting with 
revolutionaries in the city, but their excesses offend his Hellenic 
sensibility. Between town and country he flits in wondrous flights 
of nectar-sipping. That spiritual exercise may or may not recall to 
him the vital and communal sources of creative genius. If it does, he 
presumably recognises in himself the lost and strayed minstrel of 
folk-life ; the songsmith of primitive societies. What, then, is he to 
do ? ¢ Fortunately, there is the sterilising example of the Lake school 
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to warn the homing poet that his way back is no simple return to the 
country. ‘The cloister of vision, if it is to fulfil its purpose of creative 
harmony, must lead back into the world through city gates and thence 
onwards, onwards into rustic walks. That is the way of Hellenic 
tradition. It is also the way of Hebraic tradition. From Sinai to 
Jerusalem, thence to Nazareth in Galilee, and finally back to the holy 
city, went the course of the Zionist ideal. The distinction of the Greeks 
is to have made deliberate beginnings of a synthetic art of city-design. 
It was the apex and growing point of their civilisation. With its arrest 
began the decline of Greek culture. The poet who would be faithful 
to his Hellenic ideals is bound to associate himself with the renewing 
art of city-design. That art needs his inspiration to correct his own 
bias of banality. He needs its concreteness and vital unity if he would 
correct his own dispersive abstractness and resist the allurements of 
hyper-subjectivity. 

FUNDAMENTAL to the art of city-design is the scientific quest of a right 
relation between town and country. Certainly the double réle of 
Apollo has a meaning for both poet and scientist, twin bearers of the 
Greek torch. Apollo was the god of cities who protected their streets 
and homes from evil by his musal choir ; but he was also a rural deity 
whose valiance drove the wolf-pack from flocks and herds; whose 
vigilance kept the plague of locusts from fruit trees and harvests. 
Now, the fact may be observed that cult of a merely urban Apollo by 
scientific town-planner is fraught with a peril complementary to defects 
that go with cult of an Arcadian Apollo by the poet. The latter is 
given to wandering aimlessly after the mirage of an abstract beauty, 
even when not trapped in the morasses of fantasy; the former is 
prone to mistake the megalopolitan for the acropolitan process ; and 
so risks falling into the hyopolitan pit. Why not seek together for a 
way that runs from the Bosotia of the People, deploys by the Olympus 
of patrician dream and the Parnassus of poetic dream, and debouches 
into the “ city of God ” dreamed by the greatest of Christian Fathers. 


By such route might be garnered the gems of goodness, truth and 
beauty. But how to fashion these elements of perfection into the 
vision verifiable and integral ?—there is the supreme cloistral problem. 
How communicate its form and rapture to the community so that 
Chiefs are called and impelled to organise, and People to labour, to 
make the vision come true by building the holy city in their own 
region ?—there is the supreme civic problem of a modernised spiritual 
power. The place and part of the poet in the divine adventure of a 
re-oriented spiritual power is not difficult to set out in general terms. 
An endeavour to do so has already been made in an earlier section. 
The detail, doubtless, may be hard to find ; for the affair is complex 
indeed. Poesy stands sponsor to arts that range from literature and 
drama, through painting and sculpture, to design and architecture. 
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All these musal voices speak through their own particular incarnations, 
yet also combine their songs in the communal symphony of poesy. 
The poet is not only himself; he is also “ the eminently concrete 
case” of the arts in general. His mastery of language, at once 
rhythmic, pictorial, symbolic, makes him an ideal mediator between 
personality and community. He is nature’s carrier of communitary 
pollen to the outstretching pistil of personality. By his vicarious 
service may be brought to bear that procreative “ communal some- 
thing ” which is capable of awakening the slumbering poet in each of 
us. But a multiplex of circumstance must be favourable. Suppose 
that the vital factor in favouring circumstance be a rapturous union 
between poet and people. Grant this postulate ; grant a re-vitalising 
of education by Rural and Civic Surveys and Boy-scouting all up and 
down every river-valley ; grant that Attic renewal of university and 
city which, in company with returning Guilds, means a growing 
orchestration of the arts, the crafts, the sciences towards Civic Design 
and its execution ; make these assumptions and a clear verity leaps 
to the eye.* Itis this. Poet and Musician—Perfetti and his harper 
—are the long lost missing links between Labour and Ideals, even 
between Science and Sanctity. Re-animate these ministrants of 
arcane powers, restore them to communal service, would they not, 
under the given conditions, go a long way towards filling the fatal gap 
that now yawns between town and country? Picture the awakening 
of the parish and the dignifying of its pump to fountain, if the chants 
of a Perfetti augmented the best prayers of the priest, and enhanced 
the teachings of a schoolmaster, who was a regionalist from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his feet. It is a safe prediction 
that village Hampdens and Miltons would become less rare than 
they are or have been. 


XI. 


Tue above assumptions make large demands. It is not everyone who 
will grant that they are possible or desirable. In any case, the civic 
forum is a very different place from the village green. Maybe the 
cruel, but seemingly truthful saying of Ruskin about slumming curates 
(“ flies leaping into candle-grease ’’) will be repeated about Perfettis 
in the great city. Well, return then to that disintegration of community 
and fragmentition of personality which mark the modern Transition. 
Take Keats, Bacon and Comenius as, in a very definite sense, represen- 
tative modern men. Take them as standing respectively for the three 
*Tue use of Rural and Civic Surveys, of Place, Work, Folk, together, taken as the 

observational basis of social science, and the resulting practice of a more rational, 

and less empirical, statesmanship, working upon well-conceived Civic or Regional 

Design, with corresponding Economy—all this is here assumed. Boy-scouting 

is instanced as a type of the analagous changes implied in a transformation of the 


educational process from abstractions to realities. For fuller reference see the 
writer’s SCIENCE AND SANCTITY. 
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cardinal advances, zsthetic, intellectual, moral, made towards an 
effective spiritual power, since the break up of medizval civilisation 
left us in the west unprovided with an inner vision fitted to stir the 
heart and guide the mind to fulfilment of life. 


In the case of Keats, his brief career, notwithstanding its sublime 
conceiving and noble striving, attests no greater success in the attain- 
ment of a dominant harmony by esthetic conversion than in its winning 
by Bacon through intellectual conversion, or by Comenius through 
moral conversion. A partial achievement and then frustration was 
the end in each case. Wherein precisely lay the failure ? Compare 
the three visions of perfection and you discover a surprising identity 
of purpose. Bacon’s House of Solomon, and Keats’ Fane of Poesy, 
were intended also to be a Paradise of the Heart, constructed in one 
case from Crystals of Truth and the other from images of Beauty. 
The design of Comenius was to build a shrine of Love ; but a paradise 
is no paradise in which Truth and Beauty do not also reside. The 
inference would seem to be plain. A love that is also true and beautiful 
is to be won only by a triple conversion, emotional, intellectual, 
esthetic. The same must manifestly hold for the winning of a beauty 
that is also true and lovely. The Fane of Poesy and the Temple of 
Love are thus but canopies for the tripod of the soul. To suppose 
that the House of Truth can be built to stand alone (as current 
science inclines to do) is to go back on the promise of human nature 
and deny the unity of the inner life. 


Now, it must seem at best the merest counsel of perfection to recom- 
mend three conversions when already for most of us even one wears 
an air of the hopelessly mystical, the unreal, the impractical. But 
before dismissing the idea, note certain facts. How often, after meeting 
a new acquaintance, do we not say “I took to him at once.” The 
poignant fact in the situation is that a spark has been struck on the 
anvil of the tender emotion. We have entered for a moment a forecourt 
of the Heart’s Paradise. We have experienced a touch from the finger 
of conversion. Well, suppose we cultivate this impulse to take to 
people instead of taking from them. Practice it as we do the taste for 
music or the desire to excel at games. Make a day-dream of it. With 
disciplined use the gift grows towards perfection. A time comes when 
on some red-letter day we thrill with the revelation that in everyone 
there is that which makes us “ take to people.”” What was occasional 
and incidental has become habitual and constant. The day-dream 
of Love has grown into a vision of Life. We have undergone the 
first of the three conversions. And that the same course is open in 
pursuit of truth and quest of appreciation we are assured by the history 
of science and the tale of art. Why, then, do we so seldom proceed to 
the end after making a start with the beginning? To be sure, the 
hindrances are great. Our modern milieu is obstructively resistent. 
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Its burden of evil is oppressive. The cloister of love has been aban- 
doned to sectarian use. The cloister of truth is chronically broken up 
by school, college and university. The cloister of beauty remains 
eremitic. We call it a studio and discourage its conventual-organisa- 
tion. These are civic hindrances which await transmutation into civic 
aids, when we set our minds resolutely to seek one single cloister 
efficient for the visioning of life in its fulness. Similarly there are 
rustic hindrances ; yet youth needs but the opportunity eagerly to 
explore, and even willingly to labour in, the environments of nature. 
To rustic renewal, therefore, the door stands open. The problem of 
civic renewal is the unsolved riddle of man-in-civilisation. May not 
the clue to its secret lie in the open sesame of the three conversions ? 
Is there not to be sought, and found, in this triple latency of the soul, 
the mainspring of the civic process? May not “ conversion ” viewed 
in its vital unity (7.e., from the standpoint of an uncovenanted Catho- 
licity) be civic conversion ? What, then, of the cloister and its precise 
réle in mending our sorry scheme of things ? 


THE lesson of the past is more fully reinforced, the more penetrating 
our study of the present and its historic antecedents. It is this. 
We must search, with critical but sympathetic hand, the record of the 
old cloister, seek out its own best traditions, renew its past triumphs. 
In other words, we have to re-institute a cloister equipped as a Eutopian 
gymnasium of the soul, wherein the three conversions may be practised 
to mastery by the fortunate few, and by the rest of us to the stage of 
becoming competent journeymen in an art of seership, which applied 
in life and circumstance, is the art of citizenship. The nearer the 
aspirant approaches to mastery, the more he gains spiritual power. 
A definite clue to that mystery thus rewards our research. It shows 
no august institution of pontifical majesties, but tiny seeds of invisible 
substance lying dormant in the soul of everyman. It shows the mode 
of their germination and growth. By three ways, which are one way, 
the dormant spirit awakens to life and deed. Along the path of 
Conversion, from outer fixity to inner freedom, alone can we reach 
the sources of spiritual power. 


THE conclusion is old and well established. For some two millennia 
and a half, it has been preached by prophets of the ideal. Under this 
head recognition is long overdue to the memory of Stuart Glennie, 
since he it was who first pointed out a remarkable coincidence in the 
early delivery of this prophet message. Within the same century was 
the revelation made by Sages in China, India, Persia, Palestine and 
Greece. It would seem that the vanguard of humanity marched in a 
solid phalanx over the secular bridge from outer magic to inner vision. 
More striking testimony to the oneness of the human spirit in its quest 
of life abundant, ’twere hard to imagine. Had it nothing direct to 
offer in contribution to this central issue of civilisation, sterile indeed 
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would modern science be. But happily that is not so. The biologist 
increasingly sets forth his story of creation in terms that illuminate and 
reinforce the language and intentions of religious interpretation. For 
those joyous masteries which we are learning to see as the purpose of 
life-in-evolution take on, in man, the very qualities which religious 
tradition knows and promotes as life abundant. 


Carry forward this newer interpretation of biological into social 
science, and a clear light is shed on the religious problem of Conversion. 
The old Greek conception of a dominant harmony blended from the 
three notes of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness takes its place in the order 
of modern science. It supplies the pivot on which the triad of Place, 
Work, Folk, turns into a trinity of Polity, Synergy, Art. And in no 
mere sense of mataphor. The sociologist is prepared to demonstrate, 
with a wealth of detailed analysis, the naturalism of the spiritual 
process. Fortified thus with the data of science, and enriched by a 
modernist reading of history, the plain man may make bold to claim 
that at least the profile of a Great Highway can be firmly sketched from 
the past, through the present, into the future. As so exhibited, the 
path of civilisation, and therefore the way of personal ennoblement, 
begins in upland nature, runs through the valley of rustic labour, 
penetrates the three-chambered cloister of vision, emerges into the 
hundred-gated Thebes of a culture that is regional yet national, and 
even mondial. The civic pathway must show, too, a return from town 
to country. The city’s temptation is to become a terminus instead 
of a gathering-station and a power-house on a circular route. Without 
correlative plans of rural development, city designs are but an empty 
formulary. 

FROM country to town and its schools runs the folk-way of nature ; 
and the playway of childhood. It is the problem of Cloister and 
College to envisage and plan, of Guild and City to lay out and con- 
struct, as integral part of a civic design, the return track of a culture 
calculated to complete the ascending cycle of man and nature and the 
ideal. The human soul, expectant through the ages, has dreamed a 
rounded unity of life at its full as a via sacra from cradle to grave. 
Quest of a right perspective in its pictured attainment has been a 
leading motive in the historic procession of prophets, priests, poets, 
sages, philosophers, artists. And of late the man of science has 
aspired to join that august company of pilgrims. His particular faith 
can be condensed into a sentence. Given the rustic aptitudes and 
traditions, given their civic integration through vision of goodness, 
truth and beauty in unison as Plato saw them, then presumably is the 
life-impulse furnished with a design of fulfilment adjusted to its own 
modes of operation, natural and human. By its riches of life-abundant, 
alternately contemplative and active, we may know this integrative 
working of the creativeimpulse. To characterise the resulting wholeness 
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of life and consequent ennoblement of personality in purposive 
accord with community, we should surely reserve the winged word 
religion. Then perhaps when the civic ideal speaks we should feel 
that the words it saith unto us, they are life and they are spirit. 


STRAINING in the toils of our modern transition, anxiously do we await 
that compelling voice of unity. As yet, there have been most clearly 
heard, and responsively obeyed by the plain man of the Occident, 
three clamant voices. The first, in the name of Religious Reform, 
appealed for worship of one true God, and straightway an unprece- 
dented multiplicity of sects arose. The second used the secular 
language of Politics. It called now for Reform, now for Revolution. 
The visible result, in either case, bears not a little resemblance to the 
spectacle of bulls fighting for dominance of a herd, which, before the 
contest finished, has scattered. Next came the Economic Voice. It 
continues to cry lustily. It stirs our porcine impulse to dispute round 
the platter of subsistence. The still small voice of unity bids us beware 
lest the platter be empty when we get to it. A vision, truly religious, 
because deeply vital, foresees full granaries, when the play-impulse is 
liberated joyously to engage in the daily struggle with environment, 
on the lines of a plan designed masterfully to mould the material world 
into imagery of human aspiration. And that attainment, our Occidental 
Heritage of culture compels us to assume, will come from a blending of 
Christian Graces and Classic Powers. 


Victor BRANFORD. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS : by J. Lionel Tayler. 


IN recent times the theory of education has rested on one foundation 
and one foundation only—and consequently there has been only one 
superstructure—that foundation being that for all men and women 
knowledge is desirable in itself. This has been the basis upon which 
all educational theory has been built. 


Ir is not necessary to give evidence of this wide belief, as instances 
and examples of this assumption will literally crowd the mind of any 
educated and cultured person, Mathew Arnold felt joy in the hope 
that knowledge was no more a fountain sealed, and that now from the 
nineteenth century onward it would be possible for all to drink deeply 
at its waters; the pleasurability and desirability of such copious 
draughts he takes for granted. Professor Henry Morley rested his 
high hopes of the popularity of his national literary library, which the 
House of Cassell published, on exactly similar assumptions. Ruskin, 
Hamerton and Morris made the same claims for their artistic appeals 
as Huxley did for his scientific ones. And Lessing and Mazzini, 
after him, both claimed that such a pursuit of education for itself for 
the whole human race would be a real and general panacea for human 
woes and the great emancipator. 


TEACHERS might differ as to the amount of culture different tempera- 
ments and capacities might absorb, but they were agreed that the 
educational ideal of knowledge for its own sake, not for utilitarian ends, 
was the great ideal for which to work. 


Art for art’s sake or science for science’s sake might be too departmental 
an approach to knowledge. On this, opinion was and is divided ; 
but in recent years all social students and educational experts seem 
agreed that knowledge must be sought for itself, must not be 
primarily utilitarian so far as its educative and emancipating quality 
is concerned. 

Tuat a different ideal could have been obtained from the Socratic 
dialogues or Locke’s THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, or that Francis Bacon, 
much more utilitarian than Roger Bacon, angered Huxley and other 
scientists by his “ fruits” philosophy I am not at the moment con- 
cerned with ; the whole theory of education, of culture and its emanci- 
pating influence over the human mind has developed as distinct from 
technical occupational knowledge, and has been founded on the specific 
foundation and no other that knowledge in itself without any ulterior 
utilitarian motive is the only attitude of approach to Culture’s portals. 
The New England and Boston minds all took up this position. 
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ABSTRACTLY, this view is no doubt a correct one; the disinterested 
love of a subject has been the great motive of the great geniuses, 
scholars and masters of the mind the world over ; it is natural for the 
student and scholar as well as the genius to keep open this prospect 
and tear down any ugly hoarding which ventures to obscure it. 
Natural for the genius, the scholar and the student, but is it also 
natural for the ordinary man and woman? — 


Tue writer has many times pointed out at lectures in the last ten 
years, that there is a peculiar discrepancy in educational teaching not 
found, to any appreciable degree, in other subjects. Such great 
authorities as Pestalozzi, Séguin, Groos and Spencer, to name only 
four great leaders, are in their theory almost exclusively develop- 
mental ; but college and school teachers while they give no doubt 
quite sincere lip service to these master minds, in practice are com- 
petitive, utilitarian and commercial, in one general appeal of social 
advancement for their pupils. 


Tuis, if one looks at the phenomena dispassionately and with unbiassed 
mind, is as peculiar as if hospital staffs accepted in theory Pasteur 
and Lister but in practice founded their work upon some other prin- 
ciple ; or as if lawyers spoke glowingly of Blackstone and Bentham, but 
paid no attention to either when in law courts or when advising clients. 


Now the question is, are professors and teachers, in lecturing to 
pupils, forced to take up an attitude alien, or partly alien, to their 
own minds? Do they find in practice that the boy or girl, man or 
woman who really pursues knowledge for itself is a personality of the 
utmost rarity, and is some other motive for the acquirement of 
educational knowledge the more general one ? 


WITHOUT going into elaborate details, unsuitable for a short article 
which is intended to be inquiring rather than dogmatic in its tone, 
the writer claims that there are two foundations upon which to rest 
educational theory, not one. That one of the great social errors of 
the past has been the tacit, theoretical neglect of the popular view, 
and the practical neglect of the unpopular. In fact educational theory 
has no solid practice attached to its assumptions, while the practice of 
education ignores all theory.* 

It is here claimed that there are two views, clear and unmistakable 
ones, of the relation of human life to education. 

1. Life may be for education ; this is the ideal which Lessing, in his 
great, but brief, work, THE EpucatTion oF THE Human Race, and 
Browning in his poetry, have popularised. It is the natural view of 
the genius and the scholar, but with no practice supporting its ideal. 


*Christ’s teaching suffers from similar difficulties. It does not tell how those who 
are served by others should behave. It does not tell how the Man of Affairs 
may manage his necessary social duties and yet be a Christian. 
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2. Education may be for life ; this is the view of the mass of men and 
women and their claim has prevailed in practice, but no theory has 
expounded it. 


Hux ey has given us, with the clearness of his fine vigorous phrasing 
and style, these two contrasted idealistic and utilitarian aims without 
realising that he has done so. Huxley claims a spirit for science 
which Hamerton and Morris would have also claimed for art and 
which Kant no less firmly would have maintained for philosophy. 
“ The History of physical science teaches (and we cannot too carefully 
take the lesson to heart) that the practical advantages, attainable through 
its agency, never have been, and never will be, sufficiently attractive 
to men inspired by the inborn genius of the interpreter of Nature, to 
give them courage to undergo the toils and make the sacrifices which 
that calling requires from its votaries. That which stirs the pulses 
is the love of knowledge and the joy of the discovery of the causes of 
things sung by the old poet—the supreme delight of extending the 
realm of law and order ever farther towards the unattainable goals of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely small, between which our little 
race of life is run.” * 


Tuis is the pursuit of education tor itself, the claim that in its highest 
approach life is for education, and the theory of all the best educa- 
tionists has been that all people should approach this ideal as near 
as is practically possible, that wisdom has not a utilitarian aim, that the 
utilitarianism comes in indirectly, and that the great mind climbs its 
heights scorning consequences of good or ill fortune. No student of 
biography would doubt for a moment that Huxley could make out a 
very strong case from almost all the real pioneers of all subjects. Even 
in practical inventions it is notorious how often the inventor has not 
been what is called a worldly or business man and has been cheated 
of the just rewards of his activities. ‘The work done was for interest 
in the subject, not for the avarice of profits. 

But in the volume of ScrENcE AND EpucaTIon Essays there is one 
essay, A LipeRAL EDUCATION AND WHERE TO FIND IT, where the other 
view of the utility aim of education is expounded ; of education not 
being for itself but for success in the great game of life, and is here 
laid down not less clearly. The rewards which Huxley objects to in 
the other passage are held out as inducements, “‘ Education is learning 
the rules of this mighty game.” “To the man who plays well, the 
highest stakes are paid,..... And one who plays ill is check- 
mated—without haste, but without remorse.” Education in this sense 
is to equip one for success in the game of life, not for itself. Education 
is for life, not life for education. Now it may be true that there are 
spheres for each ideal in all lives, but the writer’s point is that there 


*p. MeTHops “AND RESULTS. ‘1901 EVERSLEY SERIES. 
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are here two foundations, not one, upon which to build separate, if 
complementary, theories and practices and that the proportion of one 
or other view will vary enormously in different human lives. At 
present the idealistic aim sways the theory of education, the utilitarian 
sways the practice, they do not each have recognised and distinct 
spheres of both theory and practice. 


Few writers have done more to insist on the need of the utilitarian 
occupational ideal than Socrates, and perhaps Plato introduced an 
idealistic element which slightly obscured his master’s teaching. 
Roger Bacon has idealistic and Francis Bacon has utilitarian teachings 
which, when compared together, could easily be expanded into a paper 
or even volume. 


(1) The “‘ Life for Education”’ Ideal. 

IT is easy to speak of a great many examples of genius under this head, 
inded it is much harder to find a thoroughgoing exception. But the 
case of Schliemann may be regarded as typical. Schliemann, as all 
know, fell a glorious victim or rose a victor, (one may look at his life 
from either aspect), to the idea that Troy had an historic reality 
archzologically discoverable. He might have failed, the odds of the 
situation were heavily against success ; he succeeded, but his life was 
given wholly and solely to this one aim of broadening the field of 
knowledge ; it was, as Huxley says as a general statement, the “ love 
of knowledge” and “the joy of discovery which drew him on. 
For such a man the idea expressed in THE GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL 
of Browning would be an ideal, as that in Longfellow’s Excesior 
might be if it had not been so much plagiarised and ridiculed. 


LessinG believed, (it is the theoretical belief, but not the practice of 
educationists the world over), that such examples are as it were the 
beacon lights for ordinary men and women on life’s journey. _Is life 
for education ? or 


(2) Education for Life”? 

Let me take two recent examples to illustrate the idea that life is a 
great game and that education has as its frank object the making 
of its pupils skilful players, and that knowledge is only, or at least, 


chiefly wanted, so that the game may be well played and all beyond 
this is an encumbrance. 


A RECENT popular tobacco advertisement speaks of refinement, good 
taste and etiquette as being the central points of culture, and then 
adds “ The man of culture dines at the best of restaurants, drives the 
best of cars, goes to the best of tailors, and smokes the best of 
cigarettes.” There is not a man or woman of experience who does 
not know that if this view is amplified a little it really does express 
the attitude in various grades of society of millions of human beings. 
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THe Times of the 8th July in a review of a biography of a certain 
public man says that he “‘ combined strength of character and tact as 
only a man of the world can. He was sociable and a sportsman ; 
gave good dinners, hunted, shot, and played polo.” In other words 
he had learned to play the game of life so well that he had won some of 
its highest stakes. Now it is idle to deny that these are two different 
ideals. It is not claimed that they are conflicting, but different, ideals. 
Can we scrap one for the other or ought both to be recognised fearlessly 
for different types of mind and different social requirements? Is it 
not a fact that for far the majority of men and women education is 
“ proverbially dull” when it is for itself, that education is really 
ended when the game of life has been taught and is responsibly begun ? 
And that whatever can be shown to prepare for this life game is 
willingly faced and becomes interesting because education is for life ? 


To SUMMARISE. 


Is it not a fact that there is a glaring inconsistency between recognised 
educational theory and recognised educational practice? Is it not 
a fact that there is as an ideal of learning an affairs-ideal which though 
educationists reject in theory they accept in practice? Is it not 
true that the attempt to make the educational ideals of men like 
Pestalozzi, Séguin and Spencer agree with the game-spirit of life, 
is an entire failure? Is it not also a fact that the “ good sport” kind 
of man, companionable and reliable as he is, is yet quite unlikely 
(there are seeming exceptions to most rules) to make the good solid 
scholar or creative mind? Has it not been a grave mistake to attempt 
to make one educational foundation for two groups of unlike tempera- 
ments, both socially needed? Is it not now time to realise that 
Educational Foundations, Theories and Practices must be written in 
the plural, not singular, forms ? 
J. Lionet TayLer. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF INDIA: by P. P. Pillai, B.A., 
LL.B., Ph.D., F.R. Hist. S. 


THE one outstanding feature of India’s economic structure, the 
understanding of which is essential for a proper appreciation of her 
industrial position, is that the vast majority of her population are 
still engaged in agriculture, and that, in consequence, they have to 
live a rural life. Of India, more than of any other modern country, 
may it be rightly said that the nation dwells in its cottages. Agriculture 
is the one great occupation of the people. In normal times, a highly 
industrialised country like England gives 58 persons out of every 
hundred to industry, and only 8 to agriculture. But the position in 
India, as revealed by the Census returns, is as follows :— 


Total supported by 


Census year. Total population. agriculture and pasture. 
1891 287,000,000 175,000,000 
1901 294,000,000 196,000 ,000 
315,000,000 224,000,000 
1921 319,000,000 231,000,000 


THE absence of diversity in employments is made startlingly clear by 
the occupational statistics which show that, out of every hundred of 
her population, India gives 72.5 to agriculture and pasture, 10.5 to 
industry, 5.7 to trade, 1.5 to domestic service, 1.6 to the professions, 
1.5 to Government sevice, and 1.4 to transport. 


Tue dominating influence of agriculture in the industrial life of the 
country accounts for the unequal distribution of the population between 
town and country. India has many ancient and historic cities, but 
taken all together, they hold only a tiny fraction of her enormous 
population. It may perhaps be assumed that the first approach to 
modern urban conditions occurs when ten thousand people reside 
together in one place, for, on that scale, questions of water-supply and 
lighting and drainage—the material things which nowadays awake men 
to a consciousness of their common needs as neighbours—begin to be 
a serious concern. On that basis we may say that 291 out of the 
315 millions of India in 1911 led a rural life. In India, however, places 
with 5,000 or more inhabitants are generally counted as towns. And 
that for good reasons. 


1See para. 45, Census Report of 1911, Vol. I., p. 29. 
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INDUSTRY 
TRANSPORT Note.—The Census figures for 1921 show 
& TRADE that 72.98% of the total population were 
engaged in Agriculture and Pasture (i.€., 230.7 
millions). Industry (33.2 millions) took up 
10.49", of the population; Transport (4.3 
millions), 1.37% ; and Trade (18.1 millions), 
5.73% ; making in all a total of 12.59% of 
the total population. The Public Administra- 
tion and the Liberal Arts took up 3.12% ; 
AGRICULTURE and the rest of the population comprised 
a persons living on their income, engaged in 
PASTURE domestic service, or in some form or other of 
; non-productive service. Only .24% of the 
total population were engaged in Mining and 
kindred operations. 


Diagram of the occupational distribution of the population of India. 
“ In fixing the standard for India at 5,000,” says the Census Commissioner 
of 1911, “ we have certainly not erred in the direction of over-exclusiveness. 


The local conditions are wholly different from those prevailing in Western 
countries ; and the great majority of places with that number of inhabitants, 
whether Municipalities or not, partake rather of the nature of overgrown 
villages than of towns as the term is understood in Europe. Trade and 
industry are still to a great extent monopolised by the larger towns. With 
the spread of railways, and the general improvement in means of com- 
munication, the smaller towns are growing in importance as distributing 
centres, but the process is a slow one, and comparatively little progress in 
this direction has yet been made. The small market town so common in 
Europe and America is rarely found in India. Nor as a rule do the smaller 
Indian towns possess the other amenities associated with urban life in Europe, 
such as the better class of schools and public institutions of various kinds. 
It is true that a new type of town is springing up in the neighbourhood of 
important railway stations, with stores and provision shops and a con- 
siderable coolie population, and that these in many cases have not yet reached 
the prescribed standard of population. But the total number of such places 
is still small, and their exclusion has had no material effect on the statistics.””* 


EVEN in rural areas, the population is so distributed that about a third 
of the entire population live in villages of less than 500 inhabitants, 
74.6 million in villages of between 500 and 1,000, 62.3 millions in 
villages of between 1,000 and 2,000, and 41.3 millions in villages of 
between 2,000 and 5,000. Roughly speaking, therefore, about go per 
cent. of the Indian people are village-dwellers, and only 10 per cent. 
dwell under urban conditions; while in England and Wales, the 
proportion is 79.3 town-dwellers to 20.7 in rural areas. 
*Census REPORT of 1911, Vol. I., p. 30. 
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Tue industrial unit of India is thus the village, the close-knit and 
compact organisation of which differentiates it from a mere cluster 
of independent farmers dwelling in the same neighbourhood, and 
imparts to it a character peculiatly its own. It is for this reason called 
a village community, and without going deeply into the question of 
its origin, it may be remarked that it is a survival of that stage of social 
evolution when the wandering tribe abandoned once for all its 
nomadism, and settled down to an agricultural life. The members 
of the tribe considered themselves a brotherhood—a word still 
frequently employed to describe some of the village proprietors of 
India—descended from a common eponym, had common gods and 
festivals, and the need for common defence must have still further 
cemented the bonds of union. M. Babeau* has shown how the 
necessity for collective bargaining with the tax-gatherer produced 
similar unions among the French farmers ; and beyond doubt, the 
attitude of successive Indian Governments which preferred to deal 
with the villages as a whole rather than with separate individuals tor 
the collection of revenue, and which therefore left their internal economy 
undisturbed, must have added force to the influences which kept the 
village together. 


AN examination of a typical village reveals a five-fold stratification of 
society, for, classifying them according to their sources of income, we 
find that the people fall into various groups as follow :— 


1. PEOPLE who live on rent (who may be either land-holders, tenants 
who have sub-let, or grantees of various kinds who have let, their land. 
Though administratively, they fall into different classes, economically 
they can all be treated together). 


2. PeorLe who cultivate the land for their own benefit (who may be 
land-holders, tenants, sub-tenants, or grantees). 


3- Peopte who work for hire on land cultivated by others (general and 
agricultural labourers). 


4. PeopLe who render various services, and are remunerated from the 
produce of the village (the artisans and “ officials ’’ of the village, e.g., 
the blacksmith, carpenter, weaver, priest, accountant, watchman, 
barber, washerman, etc.). 


5. Peor.e who are supported without rendering any service in return 
(mendicants, etc.). 


ALL these classes are not found in every village, and it is the rule 
rather than the exception for a man to belong to more than one group. 
Thus Mr. W. Francis, the Census officer in Madras in 1901, writes : 


“THE small agriculturist is frequently a cultivating and non-cultivating 
land-owner, a tenant, a farm-servant, and a field-labourer, all rolled into 


*Le VILLAGE sous L’ANCIEN R&GIME. 
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one, owning land which he partly cultivates, and partly lets out for rent, 
hiring other land from someone else, and eking out his earnings by working 
on the land of others in between whiles.””* 


IN spite of these defects, such a classification presents some obvious 
advantages over the classical division of the inhabitants of a village 
into land-holders, tenants and servants, the chief of which is the 
avoidance of ambiguity. The term “ Land-holder” for instance, 
has different significations in different parts of India: in some parts, 
it refers to a man who cultivates land ; elsewhere, it means a man who 
collects rent. Such a terminology is clearly unfit to be used in 
economic discussion. Secondly, the three-fold division is too narrow 
to cover the whole of India. 


PURSUING our examination a little further, we find that within the 
territorial unit of the village are other sub-units based on a personal 
bond. The members of a village community are found split up into 
various castes, according more or less to their varied occupations. 
A caste has been defined as an endogamous group or collection of 
such groups bearing a common name and having the same traditional 
occupation, who are so linked together by these and other ties, such 
as the tradition of a common origin, the possession of the same tutelary 
deity, the same social status, ceremonial observances, and family 
priests, that they regard themselves, and are regarded by the others, 
as forming a single homogeneous community. One basis of caste, 
then, is community of function, and it is by no means uncommon 
to find new occupations leading to the formation of new castes.° 


THE caste and the village are not conterminous: persons belonging 
to many castes are to be found in the same village, and many villages 
contribute to form the corpus of a caste. Comprised in the caste 
and the village is the Hindu joint-family, a pure survival of the archaic 


patriarchal organisation, under which a man’s children and his children’s ~ 


children hold and enjoy the ancestral property in common. The 
family, the caste, and the village are thus the three institutions which 
constitute the social environment of the Indian people, and which by 
their daily and hourly influence upon them shape the course of their 
life, their thought, and their character. In these days when the 
causes of national welfare and national decay are sought for in the 


“Census Report, Vol. XV. 

4“When a section of one caste adopts the occupation characteristic of another, the 
tendency is for it to become absorbed in the latter. To begin with, it will still 
be known by its original name, with the addition of its new functional designation. 
. . . . It will end in being regarded as a genuine sub-caste. These changes 
have always been in progress. New castes have come into existence to meet 
new needs, and old ones have been dissolved when the necessity for them no 
longer existed.” It must, however, be remembered that the evolution of new 
castes is a very, very slow process. See Chap. XI. of the GaneraL Census Report 
of India, 1911, for an interesting discussion of the question. 
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character of the various national institutions® it becomes all the more 
necessary to study the peculiarities of the Indian social system, and 
to trace how far it has affected the industrial structure of the country. 


One notable feature of the pre-railway Indian village was that it 
possessed almost all the elements necessary for a complete community 
life. This was indeed a characteristic of the villages of Europe till 
quite recent times, as time is reckoned in history, and Sir Theodore 
Morison considers that, even at the present day, the bulk of the world’s 
inhabitants earn their daily bread under much the same conditions. 
The wants of the people were simple, and food, clothing, and fuel 
could all be obtained at home. The conditions in England at the 
time of the Norman Conquest furnish a good illustration of this kind 
of economic organisation. On the manors, the needs of the com- 
munity were satisfied almost wholly from the ploughing and tilling 
of the ground, and from the use and increase of the domestic animals. 
What handiworkers or craftsmen came into existence were mainly 
for the furthering of these same needs rather than for the satisfaction 
of new tastes or the development of new duties. Some trade, to be 
sure, existed, and the commodities in which rural trade first sprang 
up were perhaps salt and iron.’ Excluding the features introduced 
by the modern developments of trade and transport, conditions in the 
present-day Indian village fully answer to the above description. 

“‘ A PECULIAR feature of Indian rural life,” according to a Census Report, 
“is the way in which each village is provided with a complete equipment 
of artisans and menials, so that until the recent introduction of western 
commodities, such as machine-made cloth, kerosine-oil, umbrellas, and the 
like, it was almost wholly self-supporting and independent.”’* 

WORKING it out in greater detail, we find that the village was capable 
of producing most of the things needed for its inhabitants and for its 
one principal occupation—agriculture, and that the trades plied by 
its staff of artisans were all ancillary to agriculture. The cultivators 
till the land, and grow enough food, cotton and oil-seeds to feed, 
clothe and supply illuminants to the entire village. In the conversion 
of cotton and oil-seeds, the services of the weaver and oil-man are 
requisitioned. The potter makes the domestic utensils from clay 
dug out of the village pond or marsh; the rude huts that form the 
“* village ’’ are built of mud, and roofed with wood from the adjoining 
jungle, which also supplies the needed firewood ; while the village 


"See Prof. W. McDougall’s NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL Decay, 1921, p. 114: 
“ The innate mental qualities of any stably organised people or nation are revealed 
more clearly in the national character and in the national institutions than in the 
characters of individuals. For the character of each individual is very greatly 
meulded by the national institutions and traditions along which he grows up ; 
to such an extent, in fact, that his native disposition may seem to be swamped, 
overlaid, and totally obscured by the tendencies acquired through training, 
imitation, and social pressure of all sorts.” 

*R. T. Ely: Srupies in THE Evo.ution or InpustRiat Society, pp. 50-51. 

*Census Report of 1901, Vol. I., pp. 197 et seq. 
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blacksmith and carpenter between them make the simple plough- 
shares, bill-hooks, and other rudimentary implements commonly used 
by the ryot. Grain was the standard of value, wages were generally 
paid in kind, and money was needed only for paying the Government 
dues, and for buying the few articles that came from outside. 

Here, then, is a system of social organisation, reminiscent of the 
beginnings of human history, under which several millions of people 
still pursue an even tenor of life in secluded villages far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife. Its survival down to modern times 
is sufficient proof that its community of sentiments and bonds of joint 
responsibility gave it a solidarity and a cohesion which enabled it to 
resist the vicissitudes of time and history. Writing of the Indian 
village communities, Sir Charles Metcalfe says : 

“ THEY seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 
down ; revolution succeeds revolution ; Hindu, Pathan, Mughal, Maratha, 
Sikh, English, are all masters in turn ; but the village communities remain 
the same . . . . This union of the village-communities, each one forming 
a separate little state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any 
other cause to the preservation of the people of India through all the revolu- 
tions and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.””* 

THE persistence of the institutions of caste and joint-family also shows 
that, in spite of their restricting and exclusive tendencies, they were 
on the whole kindly in their operation, and well suited to the circum- 
stances that gave them birth. The general trend of the Indian social 
organisation is to confine the spirit of humanity within narrow bounds, 
and encourage the growth of parochialism : but it must be remembered 
that, within the defined limits, were an intensification of interests and 
concentration of sympathies for which it will be hard to find a parallel 
elsewhere. A characteristic of Indian life which has called forth 
great admiration from foreign observers is 

“ the unceasing stream of charity flowing from all the households in propor- 
tion to their several means. The unostentatious benevolence of all grades 
of society is one of the most beautiful traits of Indian life. It is not confined 
to the country-side, though it finds its best expression there, where each 
village has its own infirm and aged poor, its own beggars, and even its own 
work-shy imposters.”*° 

A MEMBER of a family belongs to a corporate body in whose possessions, 
rights and duties he participates, and to which he is legally entitled 
to look for assistance in time of need. Even where the law confers 
no rights, the moral obligation of mutual assistance is scarcely less 
distinctly recognised.‘ Dr. Gilbert Slater gives an example of the 
extension of family limits in India. 


°REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE House or Commons, 1832, Vol. VIIL., 
p. 331. Evidence of Sir C. T. Metcalfe. 

1°Holderness : AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA, pp. 142-143. 

11See FAMINE COMMISSION’s Report of 1880 (C. 2591 of 1880), Vol. I., p. 31. 
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“ I noTicep,” says he, “ that a friend referred to a fellow caste-man, Mr. 
A.B., as his uncle, but hesitated a little in using the word, so I asked, ‘ How 
is he your uncle, is he an uncle by blood, or by marriage?’ He replied, 
* He is not exactly my uncle. He is related to me this way. My mother’s 
brother was C.D. C.D.’s uncle’s son on his father’s side was E.F. E.F.’s 
daughter married A.B.’s sister’s son.” I commented, ‘ That is not a very 
close relationship.’ He replied, ‘There is another way in which he is 
related to me. He married a girl whose sister G.H. had been married to 
K.L. G.H. died, and K.L. married subsequently the daughter of the sister 
of my father’s sister’s husband.’ ”!* 


Thus are relatives related in India, and one can now easily understand 
how the circle of relationships must be constantly expanding. The 
caste-man, again, is not an isolated individual, but the member of a 
distinct community, while the village feeling holds together the 
social fabric comprising of several families and castes. It is on 
account of this kinship of active sympathy and mutual responsibility 
that the country has been able to get on without a Poor Law 
of its own.’® 


But there is the reverse of the medal to be considered. The conditions 
of production in the self-supporting stage are necessarily of an archaic 
character. In the absence of safe roads and an outside market, only 
as much was produced as would suffice to meet the wants of the village, 
the surplus if any being stored for consumption in bad seasons. The 
area under cultivation would expand or contract in proportion to an 
expansion or contraction in the population, and there would be no 
incentive for getting the best possible results out of the agents of 
production. Ina more or less primitive society, the wants to be satisfied 
are few, so that the natural tendency is to work, not as much as one 
can, but only just so much as to obtain enough to satisfy their 
immediate needs. There is thus set up a vicious system of chronic 
under-employment of land, labour, and capital. The producers 
everywhere work on their own account, assisted in most cases by the 
members of their own families, and occasionally by hired labour ; 
and isolated and ignorant as they usually are, they are unable to effect 
improvements or economies, so that Indian agriculture still remains 
in a backward state. Again, since division of labour depends on the 
extent of the market, there was no grading of labour, no distinction 
between skilled and non-skilled workers. Under these conditions, it 
is obvious that the wealth of the community could hardly show any 
appreciable increase or expansion. This leads on to other evil con- 
sequences, and places serious impediments in the path of material 
progress : but how the absence of a higher national income checks 
economic development need not be considered at this stage. 


"Some SourH INpIAN VILLAGES, 1918, p. 7. 
13See Matthai’s ViLLace GoveRNMENT IN Baitisn INpia, Chap. IIT. (“ Poor 
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Tue idea of hereditary occupation, which is one of the foundations of 
the caste system, also has an important bearing on the economic develop- 
ment of India. There is observable everywhere a natural inclination 
among the workers in any particular trade to organise themselves into 
exclusive unions for the protection of their special interests ; and one 
result of this tendency has-been to set up conventional barriers between 
occupation and occupation. Describing conditions in England which 
were just passing away in his time, Mill says : 

“ So complete, indeed, has hitherto been the separation, so strongly marked 
the line of demarcation, between the different grades of labourers, as to be 
almost equivalent to an hereditary distinction of caste; each employment 
being chiefly recruited from the children of those already employed in it, 
or in employments of the same rank with it in social estimation, or from the 
children of persons who, if originally of a lower rank, have succeeded in 
raising themselves by their exertions. ‘The liberal professions are mostly 
supplied by the sons of either the professional or the idle classes : the more 
highly skilled manual employments are filled up from the sons of skilled 
artisans or the class of tradesmen who rank with them: the lower classes 
of skilled employments are in a similar case; and unskilled labourers, 
with occasional exceptions, remain from father to son in their pristine 
condition.” 

The removal of this artificial barrier is one of the first steps towards 
industrial freedom, which in its turn, makes every one seek that form 
of employment in which he can make the most out of his natural 
talents, and the capital and labour at his command. Among the 
Hindus who form the vast bulk of the Indian population, and even 
among the Mahommedans in larger measure than is generally supposed, 
the accident of birth determines a man’s occupation and social status, 
and he cannot break his birth’s invidious bar without incurring the 
penalty of social ostracism. Indian industrial society, faced at its 
earliest stages with this Medusa’s head, became petrified into immobility 
and incapable of further expansion. “It is largely due to caste,” 
says Sir Thomas Holderness, “ that the earning power of Indians is 
low, and their circumstances often embarrassed.”’'® 


LITTLE room, then, is provided in the Indian social organisation for 
the free play of open competition. Indeed, the more closely we study 
the structure of Indian society, tl more does it become apparent that 
the negation of competition is the fundamental principle on which 
the three-fold institutions of village, caste, and family are built up. 
The innate pessimism of the race manifests itself in the abhorrence of 
all that leads to rivalry and struggle, inasmuch as they so often 
degenerate into a wild and selfish scramble. Group development was 
thus the bedrock of the social system : the unit was the group and not 
the individual. The spirit of mutual assistance and of an active and 
living interest in the commonweal, which such a social organisation 
S. Mill : Principies or Pourricat Economy: Book 2, Chap. 14, Sec. 2. 
‘*SPEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA, p. 235. 
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promoted, was of undoubted value in making a united effort against 
a common misfortune ; but it has had some disastrous national con- 
sequences. The communal charity of India has sapped the founda- 
tions of healthy creative energy, and encouraged the growth of a large 
class of “‘spongers”’ ; and it is not an unusual thing to find a worker 
surrounded by a band of shirkers, living on his earnings. The very 
words used by the beggar in the streets are significant : he asks, not 
for alms, but for “ Dharma,” thus calling upon you to fulfil your 
duties to society by succouring its weaker members. The beneficiaries 
under a system of public assistance, whether they be the mendicants 
of India or the dole-receivers of Poplar, seldom regard themselves as 
dependents on charity ; and even in England, the Poor Law Com- 
mission of 1909 came to the conclusion that one result of the working 
of the schemes of Public Assistance was to produce “ far-reaching 
demoralisation of character’? among the recipients.'* How much 
greater is the demoralisation in India can be imagined when it is 
remembered that the corrective influence of a healthy social opinion 
which condemns as dishonourable a life of idle dependence is, generally 
speaking, absent in that country. It is not in this respect alone that 
social customs lie heavy on the people ; for in every sphere of activity 
its influence is paramount. Everywhere you come across a state of 
arrested development, in which no voices are listened to unless they 
come from the tomb, in which the precedents of the past, and not 
the changing needs of the present, govern every circumstance of life. 
Custom regulates domestic relations, and compels a man to marry 
before he is able to provide for a family, and to give his daughter in 
marriage before she is grown up : it determines vocation, and prevents 
a high-caste man from touching a plough or keeping a shop : it settles 
wages, rent, the apportionment of land, and the practice and processes 
of agriculture and industry. It is not surprising that, in such an 
uncongenial soil and under such a repressive atmosphere, initiative 
and enterprise do not strike deep root and flourish. These are qualities 
fostered only by the spirit of competition, which calls for innovation 
at every turn, since success depends upon the winner getting out of 
the rut and doing things for himself in a superior way of his own. 
Competition is thus an expression of individualism, and there is 
nothing which is more alien to the hide-bound conservatism of village- 
life. The economic ideal of the Indian social system is summariesd 
by Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee, who contrasts the Western interest 
(or class) groups with the Indian communal groups as follows : 

“A ciass which in its lowest form is a mechanical aggregation of individual 
units, and at its best an organisation or organism of such units, seeks in- 


dividual satisfactions, or the development of the individual personality 
without a due recognition of social needs and the corporate personality of 


‘*See also the concluding part of Mr. J. A. R. Marriott's article on Pustic AssisTANCE 
AND National Decay, Fortnightly Review, Sept., 1922. 
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society as a whole. A communal group seeks to satisfy the totality of 
individual interests and life-values. It is thus a cultural group, and in the 
pursuit of its own particular group-activities and ends, it furthers the general 
or universal ends of society. There is identification of group-with- 
individual-interests and of individual-with-group-interests. Individualism 
with its appropriativeness, and class interest with its aggressiveness, which 
are the phases of the same opposition of individual-and-group-interests, and 
the twin products of unregulated contract and competition, are thus avoided. 
Communalism which depends on ethical justice as the pivot of its operations 
rescues the individual from the deteriorating effects of competition and an 
all-round economism. It seeks to satisfy not mere economic ends, but 
diverse human needs and social values, and to develop the corporate social 
personality in each individual by having set before itself the goal of the 
supreme social good in which the individual or communal good finds natural 
fulfilment and realisation.”*? 

But the cardinal defect of this economic ideal is that it does not provide 
a sufficiently powerful incentive for an all-round exercise of a high 
degree of individual effort—the prime basis of economic advance. 
Speaking of the joint-family system, Prof. Mukerjee exposes the 
economic defect of that form of communal life ; there, no obligation 
exists on any one member to stir a finger if one does nor feel so disposed, 
either for his own benefit or for that of the family ; if he does so, he 
gains thereby no advantage ; if he does not do so, he incurs no respon- 
sibility ; nor is any member restricted to the share which he is to 
enjoy prior to the division. The system thus discourages individual 
initiative, and entails a loss of personal energy, and he remarks that 
in the absence of a greater stimulus to individual exertion, progress 
is difficult.'* But the evil is by no means confined to the joint-family : 
it pervades the entire social fabric. 


THE experience and fortunes of Indian emigrants confirm these 
conclusions regarding the depressing effects of the Indian social 
system. The ordinary emigrant is a ne’er-do-well in his own place ; 
he carries his racial characteristics into the new country, the climatic 
conditions of which, again, are generally much the same as in India. 
The social environments, however, are entirely different : and to this 
circumstance must be attributed his increased productive capacity. 
“THE great majority of emigrants,” says an official Report,’* “ exc 
grinding poverty, with practically no hope of betterment, for a condition 
varying from simple but secure comfort to solid prosperity. Emigrants live 
under very much better conditions than their relations in India, and have 
had opportunities for prospering which exceeded their wildest dreams.” 
Tue effect of social institutions on the productive energy of the nation 
having thus been outlined, the economic bearings of occupation may 
now be considered. We have already noticed that the predominant 
industry of India is agriculture ; and that is not an occupation that 
"THe Principtes or Comparative Economics, Vol. p. 217. 


18FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN ECONOMICS, pp. 24 and 32. 
4°By J. McNeill and Chimman Lal. Simla, Government Press, 1914. 
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generally promotes mental vigour. First, agriculture has to be spread 
over the broad land, and necessitates a life of isolation, whereas mental 
development is best fostered by contact with other minds and other 
ways of life and thought. Again, in India, at any rate, it is far too 
much a matter of the seasons and monsoons, and this undue dependence 
on Nature engenders in the cultivator a keen sense of his own helpless- 
ness if unassisted by external agencies. The placid contentment 
attributed to the Indian peasant is often enough only an euphemism 
for dull despair, and since his condition prevents him from enjoying 
changes of scene and of personal association, life to him becomes one 
narrow and monotonous round. Nor is Indian agriculture a “‘ mother 
of mighty men.” A medical man*® with long Indian experience 
declares that the men employed on factory work are much more 
healthy and far less liable to disease than those employed on extra- 
mural labour. This is certainly an over-statement of the case, but his 
remarks as to the comparative merits and defects of factory and field 
work deserve some notice. 


“THE only real advantage which the agricultural labourer and the cooly 
has over the factory labourer . . . . is abundance of fresh air. On the 
other hand, the man working outside is much more exposed to the vicissitudes 
of a tropical climate . . . he is obliged to work in the intense heat of the 
tropical sun in the hot weather, and in the cold weather is exposed to intense 
cold and damp . . . . His work is also in my opinion much harder physical 
labour than that of the factory operative.” 


Again, till quite recently, the low prices paid for agricultural produce 
left the ryot only a narrow margin of subsistence : so that, hard toil, 
mental stagnation, and insufficient food together made up the life of 
the average peasant in the country. This will explain why, in spite 
of his great diligence, he is so seldom efficient. 


Prior to the discoveries of Liebig and his followers, agriculture was 
everywhere the Cinderella among occupations, and it is not on her 
Indian votaries alone that she has cast her depressing influence. 
Speaking of English agriculturists, Prof. Marshall says that they 


“represent the failures rather than the successes of the English system. 
They are the descendants of those who for many successive generations have 
not availed themselves of the opportunities by which their abler and more 
adventurous neighbours were rising to leading posts at home, and what is 
far more important, were acquiring the fee simple of a great part of the 
surface of the globe. Of the causes which have contributed to make the 
English race the chief owners of the New World, the most important is that 
bold enterprise which has made a man who is rich enough to be a peasant 
proprietor generally refuse to be content with the humdrum life and the 
narrow income of a peasant. And among the causes which have fostered 
this enterprise, none is more important than the absence of the temptations 
to wait about for a petty inheritance, and to marry for the sake of property 


*°L.t.-Col. Mactaggart, I1.M.S.: see Ap. B. to the INDIAN Factory Lasour Com- 
MISSION Report, Cd. 4292 of 1908. 
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rather than in the free exercise of individual choice—temptations which 
have often dulled the energy of youth in places in which peasant properties 
have predominated,”** 


The English law of Primogeniture, which drives the younger sons out 
into the world, has of course had much to do with this spirit of enter- 
prise : it makes, according to Dr. Johnson, but one fool in the family. 
Compare with this the Indian law of property, both Hindu and 
Mahommedan, under which each son obtains a part of the ancestial 
property on his father’s death, and the land is split up into a large 
number of tiny little holdings, most of them too small to afford a 


living to their owners. 


PeruaPs the most deplorable consequence of India’s undue dependence 
on agriculture is its liability to periodic famines. Famine has been 
described as a disease of all agricultural countries, but the peculiar 
seasonal conditions of India make her more liable to the disease than 
other countries. 

“THE relation of cause and effect between a good rainfall, abundant crops, 
and agricultural prosperity, is not more obvious than that between a bad 
monsoon, deficient produce, and a suffering people. When the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of a country are dependent upon an industry which is in 
itself dependent upon the rainfall, it is clear that a failure of the latter must 
unfavourably, and in extreme cases calamitously, affect the entire agricultural 
community. The suspension of the rains means a suspension of labour ; 
the suspension of labour means a drying up of the means of subsistence ; 
and the latter is necessarily followed by distress and destitution. There 
is no industry in the world the sudden interruption or the temporary destruc- 
tion of which is not attended by impoverishment and suffering, and there is 
no country in the world where the meteorological and climatic conditions 
are at all similar to those prevailing in India, that could . . . . escape the 
same 

The failure of the rains deprives the labouring classes not only of the 
supplies of food available at prices within their reach, but also of the 
sole employment by which they can earn the means of procuring it. 
In some parts of the country, as Sir T. Morison has pointed out,** 
the failure of the rains at the critical time (in July and August in 
N. India), may spell unemployment throughout the year. But, 
fortunately, it seldom happens that the whole country experiences the 
danger at the same moment, so that, even though the chances of 
employment in the afflicted region are destroyed, there need no longer 
be any apprehension of actual starvation through scarcity of food, as, 
thanks to the modern railway systems and other facilities for com- 
munications, the surplus food of the neighbouring areas can now be 


*"Economics or Inpustry : Book 6, Chap. 10, Sec. 2 

*2Resolution of the Government of India, 16th Jan., 1902: quoted at pp. 229-230, 
Sir John Strachey’s INDIA, ITs ADMINISTRATION AND Procress, Fourth Edition, 
1911. 

**INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION OF AN INDIAN Province: Chap. 10. 
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easily moved into the famine districts. Complete safeguards against 
unemployment, however, are not so very easily devisable, and must 
be sought for in changes in the economical condition of the people, 
and more particularly in the development of industries other than 
agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the seasons. Such 
industries, it is encouraging to note, are now everywhere springing 
up, but as yet they draw only small numbers off the land, since occupa- 
tion is still prescribed by inheritance and tradition. 


THESE are, in the main, the dominant features of India’s economic 
life ;_self-sufficing, non-competitive, and non-progressive ; but there 
have all along been forces tending to relax their static rigidity. Even 
custom has been trying, though very slowly and imperceptibly, to 
accommodate itself to changing circumstances. Nor has competition 
been so entirely absent in the village. Rent was fixed by custom and 
could not be raised suddenly for fear of an agrarian revolution ; but the 
landlord got over the difficulty by the creation of new imposts, which 
the peasants grumblingly paid rather than be deprived of their lands. 
This was the beginning of rack-renting in the village. Wages began 
to rise when the more adventurous among the village artisans learnt 
that, by migration to the towns beyond, they could earn higher incomes ; 
and prices also rose when it was felt in the village that the goods it 
was producing could always command a ready market outside. It 
was not, however, till the construction of roads and railways afforded 
facilities for communication, that the rural areas lost their distinctive 
Arcadian flavour. Isolation was the principal rampart behind which 
the old-time village had entrenched itself ; when that was carried, its 
entire internal economy was thrown into confusion. Labour, attracted 
by the higher wages in the towns, became more mobile ; the growth 
of a brisk export business enhanced the price of agricultural produce ; 
and cultivators, instead of growing all the produce required for their 
own needs, began to specialise in the production of the raw materials 
for which there was an active demand in the market, and for the pro- 
duction of which their own fields were specially adapted. The self- 
contained days of the village were over ; for with the proceeds of his 
sale, the farmer bought his simple necessities and luxuries, his clothes, 
his vessels, and a few pieces of cheap jewellery for his wife. Since 
these articles were easily and cheaply obtainable from the towns, there 
was no longer any attempt to satisfy one’s wants directly, or with 
materials produced in the village exclusively ; production had passed 
from the self-sufficing stage to a second stage—to market production 
on a small scale. Not that the cultivators are now selling all their 
produce, and buying all the things they want ; in the matter of growing 
their own food, they are still self-contained, and will probably continue 
to be so for a very long time to come. But if the transition is not yet 
complete in agriculture, it has proceeded at a much more rapid pace 
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in industries. The artisan is now steadily losing his status as a village 
servant and becoming more and more an independent entity, freely 
competing amongst his colleagues for custom. Such workers as the 
weaver and the shoemaker can satisfy but few of their wants by the 
products of their own labour; they have to sell the things they 
make, and buy the things they need. Side by side with this trans- 
formation, we also find the organisation of industry in its most developed 
form in the factories that are now so rapidly springing up, culminating 
in the emergence of Jamshedpur, the home of the iron and steel 
industry, and the only town in India which owes its birth and import- 
ance purely to manufacturing activities. We thus find in India the 
contemporaneous existence of industry in all its stages. In every 
society, of course, will be found an endless variety of survivals from 
almost every age since the dawn of history, and even the couple of 
centuries that have elapsed since England gave birth to the factory 
system have not sufficed for the elimination of the earlier methods of 
production. In India, however, the earlier types are not mere fugitive 
survivals: they form the rule, and the newer organisation is the 
exception. The universal tendency towards large scale production is, 
all the same, already asserting itself; and Jamshedpur may be said : 
to herald the coming change. 


P. P. 
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DEBRECEN AND THE HORTOBAGY PUSTA : by Louis Zoltai. 


(This account was prepared and printed in pamphlet form by the University of 
Debrecen on the occasion of the visit to the city and University of a party from 
Leplay House at Easter this year. It is reprinted here with some very slight 
alterations, which do not, it 1s hoped, lessen its interest and charm.—Editors, 
SocioLocicaL REVIEW.) 


Tue founding and perpetuation of this colony, which has condensed into a great 
city in a marshy region open on every side, and the preservation of it through centuries, 
not with battlements, ballistae, guns, or armies, but solely through provident common 
sense and industry, could probably be the work of only that race which has realized it. 

—Fbkai. 
Pusta, Pusta, thou art the image of liberty —Petdfi. 


On hearing of the intended visit to Debrecen, of the very honourable members 
of Leplay House, London, there occurred to my mind two men, Lord W. 
Paget, ambassador of H.M. William III. King of England and Scotland, 
on the occasion of the peace conference at Karlovic (1633), and Mr. Robert 
Townson, the English traveller. Both of these gentlemen visited Debrecen 
and beheld the Hortobégy. The great diplomat, on his return to his own 
country from Turkey, in 1702, spent some delightful days with the Debrecen 
judges, clergymen, and professors of classical education. The Town Council 
presented him with a gilded sword in a velvet case, and a cask of the finest 
Tokaj wine, while he took with him three of our college students to universi- 
ties abroad. Mr. Townson,* travelling to the Balkans, visited Debrecen 
nearly a hundred years later, in 1793. He, however, found Debrecen 
rather dull, and lying somewhat outside of civilisation as compared with the 
less puritan town of Nagyvarad. 

I trust that none of the English scientific society now arriving, nor anyone 
to come after them, though accustomed to the high civilisation of the West, 
will now consider Debrecen the greatest village and the last city of Europe, 
as did Mr. Townson. May they rather have the pleasant impressions of 
Lord Paget, and, as the rain causes the corn to sprout on Hungary’s fields, 
so may the interest and sympathy of the glorious British Empire and of the 
nations of the civilised West be strengthened and promoted by the experi- 
ences and observations of these gentlemen in our country. 


THOUGH the outward conditions conducive to the growth of a city were 
lacking, lying as Debrecen does by no water and having no quarries from 
which to obtain building-stone (Mr. Townson was most struck with this 
circumstance) it had however in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
greatest population, and was the richest town in this section of the country, 
despite the fact that Nagyvarad possessed the tomb of Saint Laszlé and had 
a very wealthy bishopric. Since that time, this city has been developing 
almost uninterruptedly, and notwithstanding the repeatedly occurring 
obstacles, its importance is continually increasing. 

DEBRECEN has never been important in strategies, at best acting as a military 
provision store. Nor has it ever been a walled city. Although it received 
from the king in the fifteenth century the right to become one, it went no 
farther than to fortify itself with a moat supplied with gate-ways, which 
existed till the middle of the past century. 


*R. Townson: Travels iy Huncary. London, 1797. 
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Tue early development of the city, built on a soil most suitable for primeval 
pursuits and agriculture, was fortunately promoted by the fact that it lay 
on the commercial highway connecting, through the valley of the river 
Sebeskérés, Hungary’s west with Transylvania. ‘The traffic from the high- 
lands, directed towards Varad and the salt mines of Szathmar and Marmaros, 
all found a meeting point in this city. This commerce sprang up immediately 
on the Hungarians, according to western example, abandoning the nomadic 
life and taking up permanent residence. 

DEBRECEN, as may be surmised from its name, was a Slavian settlement. 
In the earliest times, however, it was taken possession of by the Hungarians 
who rapidly assimilated the inhabitants whom they found there. The later 
arrival of foreign elements who came at intervals, as the Flammonds* in the 
twelfth century, failed to modify the Hungarian character of the city. 


THese Flammonds may have impregnated the population of Debrecen with 
the spirit of enterprise, industrial and commercial, to which the rapid 
progress and the economical importance of Debrecen nationally is due. 
We have records from the end of the thirteenth century informing us of the 
skill of the Debrecen merchants. Towards the middle of the next century, 
the Debrecen tradesmen formed several guilds, as was done in our trans- 
Danubian, Highland, and Transylvanian cities of Italian, Fleming, or Saxon 
origin and language. King Sigmund bestowed on Debrecen the rights of 
a free royal city. Later the greater part of these rights lost their value 
but the very important right to hold fairs was retained. From this time the 
Debrecen fairs were the most famous and most frequented assemblies of the 
country until the end of the last century, when railways having been built 
these fairs lost their significance. In the sixteenth century, the merchants 
of Debrecen exported in all directions raw products, but more especially 
cattle, horses, and wine, and returned with the finer manufactured com- 
modities and colonial produce. Wealthy Debrecen tradesmen drove 
thousands of Hungarian cattle, bred on the pusta, to the fairs of Vienna, 
Munich, Augustat and Nurnberg. But in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Hungarian cattle-trade suddenly fell off owing to the anti- 
Hungarian politics of the Vienna government. 

As did the greater part of Hungary, Debrecen suffered great hardships from 
the Turkish protectorate, though it was not directly under the rule of the 
Mussulman, but belonged to Transylvania. No Turks settled here but the 
city was taxed. Yet they even spared this rich city which could have paid 
richly into the Sultan’s treasury, while round it numerous flourishing villages 
were annihilated. Debrecen came into possession of the uncultivated land 
of many of these depopulated villages, partly by mortgage and in part by 
buying them outright. This explains the fact of Debrecen having within 
its borders about 38,000 acres. When the city was liberated at last from the 
Turkish dictation, King Leopold, to indemnify it for its immense sufferings 
and to reward it for the merits won in the wars of liberation, made it again 
a free royal city. And at the end of the eighteenth century, with 29,000 
inhabitants, it was the most populous city of Hungary. 


Durinc the Liberty-war (1848-49) it was for a time the seat of the Kossuth 
government. The Habsburg dynasty was dethroned by the nation in the 
Great Reformed church of this city. The Russian army cruelly avenged 
this fact on the city. 


* I take these to be Flemings.—Eb. 
t Augsburg.—Eb. 
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DurRING the seventy years of peace which followed the Liberty-war, the 
economical life of the city began to flourish again. Its outward character 
was also changed. Manufacturing developed while some branches of 
handicraft declined. There arose steam flour-mills, and factories were 
erected for the manufacture of agricultural implements, horse-shoes, metal 
coffins, furniture of iron, copper, and wood, brushes, tobacco, sugar-candy, 
waggons, bricks, stoves, barrels, combs, textiles, leather, gas, etc. Many 
of these, as well as the great soap and salami factories, produced also for 
export. Debrecen is famous for its honey-cakes, cracknel, and paprika- 
bacon. The workshops of the state railway are now newly established and 
operating again with a large staff of workmen, in spite of the plundering 
done by the Rumanians. The enterprise is promoted by the railway-lines 
leading in several directions, and the capitals of banks and stock-companies. 


To-pay, Debrecen, even if we consider the historical Great Hungary, stands 
third in respect of population among the Hungarian cities, and is a centre 
of first-rate importance in national civilisation and economy. 


Tuis city began to play a leading role from the cultural point of view, when 
it attached itself, without hesitation, so to say, to Luther’s reformation, and 
then to Calvin’s. It transformed the old district-school into a high-school, and 
added to it a printing shop which has been working uninterruptedly for 363 
years. In this regard it has a record excelled by no other print-shop in Hungary. 


THE more enlightened inhabitants of the city, consisting mostly of much 
travelled commercial men and artisans, proved good soil for the reformation 
which transformed the conceptions of the world of the middle age. The 
Debrecen clergy and professors were among the greatest champions of the 
reformation in Hungary. The latter gained also immortal merit by pro- 
moting Hungarian scientific life and literature. While in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries several schools of the Hungarian Protestantism were 
obliged to pause or even to dissolve because of persecution, the Debrecen 
college stood always as a light-house, nor ever ceased to produce staunch 
men for public life. A very considerable proportion of the Hungarian 
intelligence passed out of this school. During the first two centuries the 
College was supported by the adherents of the Calvin faith and was endowed 
by the Prince of Transylvania. The trans-Tisza diocese took on itself the 
burden of the school only when Mary Theresa’s government, to promote 
the re-catholicization, forbade the city of Debrecen in 1752 to pay any salary 
to professors. ‘Then Thomas Harring, Archbishop of Canterbury, and other 
clergymen of the Church of England, inspired by the students of the Oxford 
and Cambridge universities, formed the “‘ English fund” to rescue this 
college whose existence was in danger. This fund still exists and is still 
being applied to render permanent aid to our institution. 


Tue Debrecen State University of Sciences, containing four faculties, and 
which has beén given the name of Count Tisza Istvan, the great protestant 
man of politics, has grown out of this college three and a half centuries old. 
In its previous capacity the college consisted of theological, juristical, and 
art faculties, of a gymnasium and a normal-school. The college still exists, 
though with a somewhat altered function. The new university and its 
exemplarily constructed clinics are situated in extremely beautiful surround- 
ings among the hoary oaks in the Great Forest. The Hungarian nation 
desirous of life and wishing to keep its place in the progress of culture, while 
fighting with one hand in the Great War in a struggle of life and death, in 


Debrecen it was building with the other hand the splendid halls of science 
and civilisation. 
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DEBRECEN AND THE HORTOBAGY PUSTA 


SoMEONE has called Debrecen the city of schools. And the statement is 
not without ground. Besides the university, there are here an agricultural 
academy, three gymnasiums for boys, one for girls, a real-school, one normal 
school for boys, and two for girls, a commercial school for boys and one for 
girls, a metal-industrial school, a wood-industrial school, an obstetrical 
school, several burger-schools for boys and for girls, an institute for the 
deaf and dumb, an industrial school for girls, and apart from these a great 
number of elementary schools and asylums. The vivacity of the Debrecen 
musical life is to a great extent due to the Conservatory which has been 
flourishing here for sixty years, Contemporary with the founding of this 
institution, was that of the city theatre which got its name from the great 
pioneer of Hungarian popular poetry, born in Debrecen. Several organisa- 
tions, associations and institutions for the promotion of civilisation, are 
working outside our schools with great zeal and splendid results. The 
historical and ethnographical antiquities of Debrecen and its environment 
are preserved in the city museum. The city has a picture gallery, and the 
college library contains more than two hundred thousand books and printings. 
Several sculptors, painters, and sketchers live in our city: the statues of 
Kossuth and Csokonai are productions of first-rank art. Sport-life is also 
very active. 

Tue churches and sects living in harmony with each other are doing an 
active home missionary work. Their schools, charity and philanthropic 
institutions are competing with those of the city and state in raising common 
culture and prosperity and lessening human miseries. 


DEBRECEN is the seat of several state-magistracies. We have the bishop 
of the trans-Tisza diocese, the canonical provost of the Roman Catholic 
chapter of Nagyvaérad. We have too, a County-house, Courts of Justice 
of first and second degree, railway offices, finance directory, several inspector- 
ates of the state government, chambers of commerce, etc. 


Tue number of the inhabitants is 103,186, according to the last census in 
1920. The number of dwelling houses together with those on the farms 
of the whole territory of 957 square kilometers is 11,682. Of the inhabitants, 
99.9 per cent. confess the Hungarian language to be their mother tongue. 
There are 67,802 of the Reformed religion, 19,855 Roman Catholics, 3,572 
Greek Catholics, 1,411 Lutherans, 10,170 Jews, and 376 of other religions. 
Respecting vocations we can give but the result of the census in 1g10. There 
were then of the 92,729 inhabitants, 24,655 employed on the land, 29,854 
artisans, 7,485 mercantile, 7,975 in connection with our transports, 6,605 
state-employees and of free professions, 2,281 labourers, 4,141 servants, 
3,081 military, and 6,647 of other unknown callings. 


WHAT IS THE HORTOBAGY? Geographists, geologists and archxolo- 
gists would give its definition and description in the following way: It 
is a sufficiently large geographical unit. It is a plain 160 to 170 kilometers 
in length from north to south. Its foundation is the diluvial strata. There 
are a few undulations of its surface, scarcely to be detected and which are the 
accumulation of the dust flying in the air since the diluvium. The greatest 
of its water channels is the river Hortobdgy, splitting the plain along its 
length and from which the pusta got its name. It is mottled with ponds, 
lakes, and flooded meadows, which were swarmed with water fowl in the 
times before the regulation of the Tisza. Now only the wild geese are to 
be seen in such numbers during their migrations in early spring and autumn. 
The soil of the pusta is becoming more and more alkaline. Only here and 
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there trees grow abundantly. Its greatest area is low meadow-land. In 
character it resembles a steppe. The atmosphere is dry, as it seldom receives 
rain, especially in summer. The boring of artesian wells is of late being 
introduced. 


BORDERING on the more luxuriant vegetation which marks the water edges, 
there are to be seen some elevations of earth forming scattered groups or 
disorderly lines. The height of some of these is eight to ten meters, and 
their diamater is generally fifty to sixty meters, even if the height is not more 
than two or three meters. ‘These hills are not the work of Nature, but the 
work of man. In all cases where they were examined they proved to be 
tombs. They came into being between the neolithic age and the migration 
of nations. ‘They prove that also in the more recent periods of the primitive 
age, this plain, once abundant in game and fish, was inhabited by folks who 
followed the pursuits of hunting, fishing, and cattle-grazing. It is also 
doubtless that the Hungarians on taking possession of this land were pleased 
with the Hortobagy and chose it as a place to settle, as they found there 
the same conditions of life as those under which they had grown into an 
isolated race in their old Uralo-Altaic country and their national character 
began to develop. Ancient sayings, historical writings and relics, all bear 
out each other in this hypothesis. 


Unper the name of Hortobdgy pusta, however, is generally understood 
only a smaller part of this great geographical unit,—only this territory which 
for more than 200 years lies really within the borders of Debrecen, and 
four-fifths of which still serves as pasture land. As is to be deduced from 
writings which have come down to us from the times of the house of King 
Arpad, and from the names of localities therein mentioned, there existed 
at that time, on this area of some 11,000 acres, eleven villages. In each of 
two of these, in Ohat and Zam, stood an abbey. Relics show that six of 
these villages had either a church or a chapel. Of these ancient Hungarian 
settlements, the last remaining three, Mata, Zam and Ohat, were depopulated 
during the period of the Turkish rule. The lands of these, together with 
those of other villages which had previously disappeared, came into the 
possession of Debrecen. 


Wuat is the Hortobagy ? Very many find it a tedious, fatiguing, monotonous 
form, silent, and at times presenting a barren wilderness. Many do not 
recognise its concealed beauty. But with what other eyes it is seen by the 
shepherd who spends his life there, by the fantasy of the folk, by the poet, 
and the soul of the painter. 


“God made perchance this land a 

And decked it with a robe of si 

For pure delight. 

And that its beauty should be more, 

Wove in the hazy mirage sheen 

At every summer noon.” 
“As the princess in Hungarian fairy-tales, so the name of Hortobdgy, 
King of the plains, is woven in the fairy mists of fantasy, and stands in renown 
under the guardianship of Debrecen who shields its treasure from the 
outside world.” So begins another poet to sing the praises of the Hortobagy. 


““ Tue tales which the breezes waft abroad from the meadows of the Horto- 
bagy, attribute to it an importance as if it did not belong to Debrecen, but 
were itself the principal personage,—a Princess retired to the low-lands, 
and as if Debrecen, populated with staunch Hungarians, were only her wooer, 
or her guard set before the gate of her domains,” says the same poet. 
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In reality, the Hortobagy, the pusta of romantic fame, the inspirer of folk- 
songs in which it occupies so prominent a place, is a unique part of the 
dismembered Hungary of a thousand years, where the primeval pursuits of 
our Turdnian Hungarian race, cattle-grazing and nomadic pastoral life, have 
till the present day preserved to a great degree their original traits in spite 
of the rapid assaults of culture. 


Tue offspring of those cattle with long, silver-white horns, which our 
ancestors drove before them from the plains of southern Russia when they 
migrated into Hungary, are now grazing on our pusta in wide and mighty 
herds. Prancing mares and stallions roam its endless plains: long-haired, 
imposingly horned ancestral Hungarian sheep (ovis strepsiceros horto- 
bagyensis), and flocks of woolly Merino sheep wander behind the bells of 
their rams. 


Here a little society consisting of cowherds, horse-herds, shepherds, and 
swineherds, with sunburned faces and hardened as steel, still live something 
of the ancestral life. They wear a trim coquettish hat, variegated gabardine, 
flowery fur mantle, and blue or white Scythian gatya (extremely wide and 
pleated linen trousers). They have an inherent artistic taste which betrays 
itself in the decoration of all objects which they make,—whip-handles, 
straps, etc. In character, these people have a high sense of decency, are 
honest and faithful. Otherwise they could not be entrusted with such a 
colossal mobile wealth. Usually these gangs of herdsmen consist of from 
250 to 300 people. 

ALTHOUGH the insatiable robbery of the Rumanians, five years ago, many 
times decimated the Debrecen live stock, our herds last year were in splendid 
condition. The number of animals was forty-one thousand. Of these 
11,000 were horned cattle, 4,900 horses, 2,300 sheep, 2,100 pigs, and in 
addition were some hundred of the renowned breeding horses and cattle. 
Previously there was a greater number of animals on the Hortobégy. In 
1909 there were 17,475 cattle, 4,739 horses, 27,579 sheep, and 2,451 pigs, 
a total of 52,278 animals. 


Tue herds graze undisturbed each within the limits allotted to it. These 
areas are separated neither naturally nor artificially except by the Hortobagy 
river which divides the pusta into two unequal parts. From the side next 

Debrecen there goes down to this water the great herd of land-owners’ ~ 
yoke oxen, the city’s herd of breeding horses and all the flocks of sheep. 
From the other side comes down the city’s herd of cattle, the land-owners’ 
herd of cows, steers, bullocks and heifers, and the herds of common horses. 
The city’s beautiful herd of breeding horses is over one hundred and fifty 
years old, and with the herd of breeding cattle of later origin keeps up the 


standard of Hungarian animal-breeding 


THE grazing usually begins about the first of April. If the summer drought, 
as frequently occurs, does not render it necessary to withdraw from the plains 
to the farms and shrubbery pastures, the animals remain out till St. Andrew's 
day (Nov. 30th). During this interval they become somewhat wild. Except- 
ing the city breeding herds, which are carefully tended, the animals have 
neither stables nor pen. Even the sheep are driven into the fold only in 
case of thunderstorms, or snowy cold weather. 


Tue Shepherd’s hut is a mud wall with a roof of cane which sometimes 
projects into long eaves before or behind. It has no window ; only a door 
and a small hole for ventilation. The horse and cattle keeper uses his hut 
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only as a store for his food and clothing. From spring until autumn his 
bed is the dewy grass, and his cover the fur cape and the starry sky. The 
kitchen has its specially appointed position, facing the hut. It is a structure 
of cane in the form of a horse-shoe, open at the top, and capable of being 
closed by a door against the small animals round about. This is the original 
hearth of the ancients. Its furniture consists of a roasting-spit, a forked 
bough for holding the iron pot over the fire, the pot itself, a flat barrel-like 
vessel for water, and some iron spoons. The surroundings of this home 
are characteristically completed by its far-stretching outlook studded with 
wells whose cranes point high towards the sky, and where the tawny arms 
of the shepherd lads draw daily thousands of buckets for their thirsty 
animals. 


Tue shepherd’s cottage affords more comfort and can satisfy greater claims. 
The bedroom and kitchen are here under one roof. The pillowed bed, the 
chest painted with tulips, chairs, and tables are not wanting, because the 
shepherd has his wife and children with him. 


Tuis little fairy realm, the Hortobagy pusta, has also its own social centres 
as every other well organised society. In the midst of the plains on both 
sides of the river, there grew up out of the primitive environs of the nomadic 
shepherd life creations of civilisation. In the last decades of the seventeenth 
century, following the great ruin of the Turkish war, the noble city built 
an inn beside the river where the traveller may find rest and lodging. Here, 
too, on crossing the river the traveller paid his customs. The old inn, 
enlarged and transformed, still stands. 


It is a large stone building whose pillared front bears an artistic memorial 
tablet announcing that Petéfi, the greatest Hungarian lyrical poet, wrote 
in the drinking room of this inn his first really folk song. Opposite the inn 
there is a huge stable in which, at the time when the Debrecen fairs were in 
bloom, the merchants from Budapest and Vienna travelling by coach used 
to rest. The old monumental stone bridge before the inn, with its nine 
arches, is a special sight. According to tradition, the durability of this 
bridge is due to the lime which was used in building it having been slacked 
in milk. 


Bryonp the bridge we find the city’s farm, called by the citizens Mata, 
being located on the site of the one-time village of Mata. ‘The commissary 
of Mata, to whom is entrusted the keeping of order on the plain and who 
executes the city’s decrees, has his residence here. Here live also the 
veterinary surgeons ; here is the animal hospital and the great shed for the 
cattle herds. Behind the inn stands the railway station, the alighting 
place of the ever-increasing flow of persons to the Hortobagy, and which 
thus out-roots the ancient customs and memorials of the shepherds. In 
later times there was erected a garrison of Gendarmerie beside the inn. 
This building surrounded with fruit trees guards the social order, which was 
formerly seldom disturbed by the shepherds even without the gendarmes. 
There is an extensive enclosed wooden place in the neighbourhood, where 
an animal market is held once a year. 


For seventy-five years the city has rented out that part of the pusta in the 
regic:: of the village Ohat which was ruined in 1660. This territory, which 
stretches across the river Tisza, consists of two large farms equipped with 
the most modern machines. The fertile land of these farms is only here 
and there modified by hills. Here long since are schools and kinder-gardens. 
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Tue old inn of 
Hortobagy. On 
the wall, between 
the first and se- 
cond windows, is 
a memorial to the 
poet Petdéfi, who 
often stayed here. 


ANOTHER view of 
the inn of Horto- 
bagy, with a well 
of primitive type 
in the foreground. 
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Tue greatest conquest of technical culture on these plains is the artificial 
fish-breeding lakes which lie beside the Debrecen—Fiizesabonyi railway on 
the so-called “ Ugly ground.” With the license and aid of the city of 
Debrecen a stock company for the breeding of fish began this enterprise in 
the first year of the Great War. About soo acres were surrounded with 
embankments and divided into smaller sections. Deeper lakes were dug 
for the winter season. ‘The water is brought through a channel from the 
river Tisza—a distance of seventeen miles. When the river is low it 
necessitates the pumping up of the water. On the side of the river is a 
handsome colony of white houses, the offices, magazines, dwellings, etc. 
The most extensively bred fish here is the carp, which is exported abroad 
in great numbers. 

CULTURE is gradually encroaching on the ancestral vocations of the Horto- 
bagy. But if the herds and flocks walking at will over its plains will become 
rarer, if the plough will some day turn up those grassy fields, and even the 
shepherds will change their ancient national garments for international 
clothing, the lark will still sing her majestic song over the waving ears of 
corn, the mirage will remain true to her sweetheart, the Pusta, playing her 
_ of witchcraft, and every day in the East the sun will paint with 
resh variations, “ the Fata Morgana of the morning,”—the dawn. 


Debrecen, April 4th, 1924. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Mr. CuristopHEeR Dawson, in “ Progress and Decay in Ancient and Modern 
Civilisation” (SoctotocicaL Review, Jan., 1924) comments on “ the 
disappearance of that unquestjonable faith in the future and absolute value 
of our civilisation which was the dominant note of the 1gth century.” 


It is fairly evident that some weakening of the belief in progress has occurred 
of late. We recall Professor Bury’s recent book, THE Ipga or PRocress, 
in which the general expressed conclusion is that belief in progress is “ an 
act of faith” ; and Dean Inge’s lecture on the same subject, which dismisses 
the idea as a “ superstition.” 

Tue idea evidently arose mainly from the social and historic side ; but the 
study of history in the ordinary sense, say of Western history from Greek 
times, has failed to establish the general fact of progress in the opinion of 
many thinkers and writers. Then, following on the acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution, the progress-principle was held to be a continuance 
of, or, at least, a clear corollary from, the principle of evolution; but a 
definite inductive basis was wanting until about the close of the last century. 
This, it is here contended, has now been supplied by modern archzology, 
in conjunction with general anthropology and ancient history. 


Ir is not contended, of course, that social stagnation and retrogression have 
not occurred, or that progress has been always uniform and universal, but 
that the “ maximum level of value ”—of mentality, of control over nature, 
of mode of life and of culture in general—have risen, and risen enormously, 
during the human epoch, and that the advance has been, in the more funda- 
mental aspect, continuous. 


Human “ prehistory,” the account of the uncivilised peoples of the Stone, 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages, is by no means fully written. By the beginning 
of this century, however, the collected data had become sufficient in quantity, 
variety and significance to show, unquestionably, that civilised man has 
everywhere risen from a primitive, uncivilised condition; that he began 
his course with a brain, and consequent mentality, very much smaller than 
he possesses at present, with very few and crude implements, and -with 
culture in general of the simplest and rudest type. 


(1) We may consider, in the first place, the increase in the size of the brain. 
This, of course, was an effect of spontaneous evolution. The brain, like 
other parts of the body, would undergo natural variation and the pessessor 
of the slightly larger brain and mental endowment would be selected in the 
“ struggle for existence.” 

Passinc by PirHecaNTHROPuS, the “ Ape Man,” who is still a subject of 
debate to some extent, we possess a number of skeletal remains, which, 
after much discussion, retain their places, in the view of most, if not all, 
geologists, biologists and anthropologists, as clear indicators of the great 
steps in cranial enlargement, and in the advance to modern facial features, 
that were taken in prehistoric times. 

Eoanturopus, the “Dawn Man,” who lived, most probably, in early 
Pleistocene times—i.e., at about the beginning of the Old Stone Age— 
represents the lowest type of man whose cranium is available. His (esti- 
mated) brain capacity was about 1300, or, possibly, 1400 cubic centimetres. 
With this may be compared the skull of Rhodesian Man, found in South 
Africa in 1921, the capacity of which is given as 1280 cubic centimetres. 
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For the next stage we — to the middle of the Old Stone Age, the Mousterian 
Period, which is usually dated about 50,000 years ago. Human burial was 
practised at this time and remains, therefore, are more numerous: we have 
now about twenty skeletons or parts of skeletons of the period to compare. 
Neanderthal Man (Ancient Man, Homo Primicentus) possessed a brain 
of full modern size, that is, of about 1,600 cubic centimetres. He still had, 
however, somewhat pronounced ape-like characters, such as the heavy 
brow-ridges, the low, retreating forehead, the projecting jaw and receding 
chin ; and there are certain indications that his brain was not of full modern 
“ quality.” Other men who lived about this time were less highly endowed 
than the Neanderthal variety, and the general average capacity of the skulls 
examined appears to be about 1,400 cubic centimetres. 


Durinc the next period, the Aurignacian, dated 20,000 years ago, Cro- 
Magnon Man (Modern Man, Homo Sapiens) appeared, with full brain 
and also with the facial features and other essential characters of existing 
man. 


It is thus sufficiently evident that the modern physical type of humanity 
slowly evolved from a much lower type during the Old Stone Age; and 
that before the end of this Age he had attained approximately his present 
condition. The numerous known remains of the New Stone Age have 
similar modern characteristics. 


(2) Tue evolution of culture, that is, the growth of practical skill, of thought, 
of general mode of life and social organisation, as evidenced by the many 
and various relics that primitive man has left behind him, constitutes the 
second man division of human progress; and this growth was obviously 
rendered possible by increased mental potentiality. 


OmitTING the Eolithic Period—as some archeologists doubt whether the 
chipped stones (Eoliths) of this period were shaped by man—we note at 
the beginning of the Old Stone Age two or three simple implements, a 
hand-axe and a scraper or knife. Improvement on these Chellean tools 
appeared, with more variety, in the Acheulean Period. In the Mousterian 
Period, when the full brain was acquired, a substantially new form was 
invented ; it was made from flakes struck off, instead of from the main 
body of the pebble. Bone implements also were made, including the awl, 
which was doubtless used to bore skins, already cleaned by the stone scrapers, 
so that they might be tied to the body with sinews, a practice still followed 


by some uncivilised peoples. The advance to primitive clothing was thus . 


made in this period. In the Aurignacian Period, advance is more notable 
and progress was evidently more rapid. New bone and horn implements 
appeared, including a javelin head, split at the base for the attachment of 
a shaft. Art began, including drawings of animal forms on cave walls ; 
and also ceremonial burial, indicating some tradition connected with the 
dead. The use of fire had also been discovered, perhaps in the Mousterian 
Period, as shown by the ashes and burnt bones that are found. 


Procress continues in the Solutrean Period, during which very fine stone- 
work was executed, and the tanged or shouldered form of spear (arrow ?) 


head appeared. 

In the closing period of the Old Stone Age, the Magdalenean, we meet with 
the stone saw, which would probably be used for cutting pieces of horn 
ivory and other material on which their fine drawings were incised, and the 
stone lamp, with which, in all probability, their caves would be lighted, 
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especially when the excellent paintings on the walls were being executed. 
Buttons were made, and “ tailoring was extensively practised ” ; the harpoon, 
at first with one row of barbs, was improved to a two-rowed form; and a 
spear-thrower (as used by natives of Australia and America) appeared. 


WE are now near the end of the exclusively hunting and fishing stage and 
approaching the agricultural stage (the New Stone Age). There is, 
apparently, a Transition Period (Azilian, Tardenoisian, Maglemose) which 
is not yet well known, and the remains are described as “ few and incon- 
clusive.” Progressive elements are, in many directions, wanting. But we 
find the harpoon bored for the attachment of a line, and also many curious 
marks on pebbles, some of them resembling letters, which may indicate 
some magical or other cult, or, alternatively, may be primitive records, 
used to assist the memory. 


IN the earlier part of the New Stone Age coarse pottery appeared and the 
dog was probably domesticated. During the later part of the Age great 
advance was made. Increase of thought and skill are shown by the fitting 
of knives and axe-heads with handles, with deer-horn socketing to mollify 
the effect of blows and thus retard the splitting of the handle. Implements 
were ground and bored for the handle, and this, net by sheer, laborious 
boring of the complete hole, but (in the Bronze Age, if not in the Stone 
Age), by boring round a central core with a cylindrical drill, which, as has 
been shown by experiment, might have been an ox horn, in combination 
with sand and water. Spoons of baked clay and baskets were also made. 
Additional animals were domesticated, including the ox, pig, sheep, goat, 
horse; and, above all, agriculture began, flax, wheat, barley and millet 
being grown., Spinning whorls and stone hand-mills are found, and 
fortunate discoveries of pieces of textile material and of charred wheat and 
bread show us the outcome of this marked advance in control over nature. 
Dwellings improved ; and the building of lake or marsh villages—collections 
of huts over water or bogland—and the great stone structures (megaliths) 
point to a considerable development of co-operative labour, and the latter 
to advance in traditional thought. Trepanning and other simple surgical 
operations (such as are now practised by some tribes of uncivilised peoples) 
had begun, and fossil remains show that though some operations were 
unsuccessful and others did not prevent chronic defect, a number evidently 
resulted in cures. 


At the close of the New Stone Age we meet with the discovery of metals 
suitable for the making of more effective implements; and a wealth of 
copper, bronze and then of iron weapons, tools, ornaments and other pro- 
ducts, and also useful and decorative operations, such as rivetting, soldering . 
and enamelling, appeared during the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, many 
of them in Europe before what we may fairly call civilisation had begun, 
but in the Orient contemporary with early civilisation. Mention may also 
be made of the appearance of ships (without sails at first), of wagons and 
chariots, of bar or ring money, and also of picture script, by means of which 
the earlier records—if they may be called “‘ records ”—were made. 


As regards the general mode or orientation of primitive thought—as dis- 
tinguished from practical skill and knowledge in the common affairs of 
life—much light has come from the recent definite study of backward peoples. 
The similarity of the drawings and other art facts of the Australian Aborigines, 
the Bushmen, Eskimo and other living peoples to those of Stone Age man, 
points to a like similarity in thought and belief; and we may conclude, 
with confidence, that early thought was mainly or wholly of the simpler 
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perceptual kind. Primitive peoples, lacking the concept, for example, of 
substance, possessing an urge toward the explanation of the phenomena 
around them, and a desire to alter the course of events to their advantage, 
amassed a body of magical and animistic thought, which totally misrepresented 
the course of nature, and had no basis whatever in reality. From this 
“ magical stage,” increasing power and habit of conceptual thought led, 
slowly and gradually, to the rejection of many of the older and cruder beliefs 
and practices. And though many relics of magical thought persist among 
the more forward communities, the larger proportion of such peoples have 
progressed to a “ common sense” stage, in which ideas are brought into 
comparison with reality ; and a section, by no means inconsiderable, have 
advanced to a higher scientific or philosophic stage, in which propositions— 
traditional beliefs, hypothes—are brought to the tests of rigorous examination 
and verification before they are finally accepted or rejected. 

It is easily shown that the maximum level of mentality, as well as of other 
features of “ value,” increased enormously during the geological ages, as 
higher and still higher classes of animals were evolved. As regards the 
human era we may go further, and say that the average as well as the maxi- 
mum level has risen substantially. For though the cranial capacity of the 
native Australian is only about 1,250 and that of the Bushman about 1,350 
cubic centimetres—as low as, or lower than EoanTuropus of the early Old 
Stone Age (the condition, we may confidently conclude, of all existing men 
at that time) other races have passed beyond this stage, and an over- 
whelming majority of peoples have reached, approximately, the full-brained 
condition. 

In point of culture the case is still stronger. All existing men have pro- 
gressed beyond the early Old Stone Age condition. Comparison of the 
lowly, hunting, non-agricultural peoples of the present day with those of 
the Old Stone Age has shown that the culture of the native Australian— 
the lowest type—is comparable with that of the Mousterian period, that 
of the Bushmen with the Auriguacian period, and that of the Eskimo with 
the Magdalenean period. 

THUs we seem to arrive at an empirical principle of progress on both psychical 
and cultural sides ; and this principle may be held to be rationalised, on the 
cultural side, by the recognition of the accumulation and handing down of 
tradition, our “ social inheritance,” a process which appears to be automatic 
and inevitable. Culture is cumulative. Each generation, under normal 
circumstances, starts from a higher level than their predecessors. At the 
present day the child, during a few years at home and at school, passes, in 
epitome, through the culture stages, and absorbs the persisting elements of 
the tradition, of a thousand or more generations. Much of the tradition is 
incorporated in our institutions ; education—in the wider sense—continues, 
if somewhat feebly at present, through adult life ; and every improvement 
in our educational institutions, whether in intensiveness of procedure or 
in width of diffusion, tends to bring about further advance. 

Frna._y, though increase in maximum inherent mental endowment may not 
have occurred since Greek times, since the advent of civilisation, or even since 
the close of the Old Stone Age, and though, apparently, biologists do not 
anticipate any considerable increase in the future, on the cultural side, 80 
far as the fuil-brained inhabitants of the world are concerned, and so long 
as the existing astronomical and geological conditions continue, the possi- 


bilities of future ess a r to be unlimited. 
progr ppea I. 
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Tue Roap.* 


It would be unfortunate if the circumstance of this book appearing under 
the xgis of a firm interested in the manufacture of one of the materials 
frequently employed in modern road construction should result in its being 
overlooked by either social or historical students, for it represents a serious 
contribution to the subject with which it deals, and with which Mr. Belloc’s 
name has long been associated. 


IN order to appreciate the place which the book occupies it may be helpful 
to recall the development ob modern road literature of an historical character. 
The renascence of coaching and the advent of cycling in the ’80’s of the last 
century led to the appearance of books descriptive of that life on the highway 
which was extinguished by the railway. The wide popularity of cycling 
and the coming of the motor car which marked the next ten or fifteen years 
increased this literature, and also called forth histories of the great trunk 
roads—the latter works being in the main rather histories of travel on the 
roads, and of physical alterations accompanying change in the mode of 
travel, than histories of the roads themselves. 


THE winter of 1912-13 marked a more serious turn in the study of highway 
history with the appearance, almost simultaneously, of the Webbs’ monu- 
mental work on administrative history, and Pratt’s sketch of the development 
of the highway as an arm of transport, while in 1916 the latter aspect received 
fuller treatment in Jackman’s two workmanlike volumes. A later volume 
of the Webbs’ dealt more fully with the turnpike system. (This brief sketch 
is confined to Great Britain, but it is worthy of remark that Vignon’s very 
notable account of highway administration in France was issued as long ago 
as 1862, while in the United States Hulbert’s 16 volumes on the history of 
particu'ar roads began to appear as early as 1902, at which time the Good 
Roads movement had hardly commenced to experience the stimulating aid 
which it subsequently derived from the development of the automobile.) 


MEANWHILE Hillaire Belloc, in various books and essays, had been drawing 
attention to the interest attaching to the study of the causative factors in 
the siting of old roads and to the bearing of highway location on historical 
events. The present volume elaborates this aspect in respect to the road in 
general so far as England is concerned, and it thus marks a further stage in 
the recognition of the relationship of the road to social life. A still wider 
outlook is required before we can appreciate in its true proportions the part 
played by the road in human civilisation—in the development of culture and 
in the unfolding of historical events—but each new study extends our vision, 
and in view of the astonishing neglect by almost all historical writers of the 
state of communication obtaining in the periods with which they deal, this 
is a thing to be very grateful for. Until the historian appreciates the very 
intimate relation between communication and the quantity and quality of 
culture he will continue to regard as too trivial for notice much valuable 
matter which passes before him in his examination of original sources to which 
few besides himself have access. 


Mk. Bexoc’s book is one which it is a great pleasure to peruse. It is most 
beautifully printed and turned out—an edition de luxe, almost—it is fully 


* Tue Roap: by Hillaire Belloc. Published for the British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co. Ltd., by Charles W. Hobson, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 
1923. (15s. net.) A Popular Edition of Tz Roap was issued by Messrs. 
T. Fisher Unwin Ltd. at the end of June, 1924, price 7s. 6d. net. 
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and carefully indexed, the theme is developed in that logical manner so 
characteristic of the author, while the style is lucid and the statements explicit. 


Tue work is divided into two parts, the first devoted to a consideration of 
the general principles of road evolution, and the second to tracing the develop- 
ment of the English road in the light of these principles. 


Tue author commences with the problem of how the road came into exist- 
ence, and in elucidating this he discusses the various influences which may 
operate to divert a road from the geometrically ideal straight line between the 
two points to be joined by what he calls the “ trajectory "—a term which 
hardly seems to constitute an improvement on such alternatives as line, 
course, site, &c. There are the physical influences arising from the variations 
in quality and gradient of the land surface, e.g., water, marsh, character of 
soil, vegetation, steep slopes, passes, &c. And there are the influences due 
to human social action, e.g., economic and legal factors, and what may be 
styled the inertia of any previously existing social lay-out of the ground to 
be traversed. A concluding chapter in Part I. deals most interestingly, 
though all too briefly, with the reactions of the road, when established, upon 
the environment, physical and political, but the latter chiefly, e.g., its 
canalization of traffic currents, its part in the spread of ideas, its modification 
of the events of history, military or other, and its effect in differentiating 
society into urban and agricultural sections with more or less opposed political 
habits of mind. 


Part II. commences with a claim of uniqueness of character for the English 
road, a reflection of the special course run by later English history, the chief 
factors responsible for our lack of great, direct highways on the Roman or 
French model (which Mr. Belloc, with his thought centreing on France, and 
forgetful of certain other regions—say Germany, Holland, and non-Alpine 
Switzerland—says impressed itself everywhere) being our unusual wealth 
in water communication and our good fortune in achieving internal peace 
prior to the era of big strategy, with its special attention to means of transport. 


Four chapters are then devoted to tracing the development of the English 
road system from the earliest times to the coming of the railway. A final 
chapter attempts to draw lessons from the history that has been outlined and 
with them to indicate the measures required to deal with the road problem 
as it faces us to-day. 


Tue book is fascinating, stimulating, but all too short for so large a subject, 
and it is much to be hoped that before long Mr. Belloc will develop the theme 


in a larger work. 


It would be strange if a book like this had not its weak places, the more so 
since Mr. Belloc is a specialist even within so departmental an aspect of 
history, and in his enthusiasm for certain features—notably those connected 
with site determination in early times—he tends to miss the significance of 
other phenomena. In the Webbs’ book some significances are missed, 
partly through those authors’ inattention to the topography of many of the 
roads whose history they use illustratively, and partly through neglect to 
study sufficiently the technical details of roadmaking. The former short- 
coming, naturally, is unlikely to be found in any essay by Mr. Belloc, but 
the latter displays itself rather markedly in the work under review. For 
Mr. Belloc the road is mainly a line of route, and its evolution a question 
of lay-out improvement. The road as an artificial floor being very little in 
his thoughts, the relativity of primitive surface standards to the nature of 
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the traffic to be accommodated, and also the technical development of floor 
construction after its tardy start receive little or no attention at his hands. 
The lay-out improvement of main communications cannot be made a true 
criterion of progress in dealing with transport requirements. If it were 
so accepted we should have to conclude that the France which Arthur Young 
saw, with its beautifully realigned and standardised but mostly, ill-surfaced 
high roads, was better off in transport facilities than the England of that 
time or perhaps a few years later, with its ill-aligned, badly laid out but good 
surfaced main arteries. (The comparison cannot be made synchronously, 
for the unsettled conditions after 1793 operated adversely on French roads, 
while by that date the improvement in England had not become sufficiently 
general.) For the practical purposes of transport by the modes of conveyance 
then employed the English road was much superior to the French, and it is 
only now, with the advent of more rapid vehicles and denser traffic, that we 
are beginning to experience the very serious drawbacks attendant upon our 
having allowed the main communications to become stereotyped and built 
in without first being widened and realigned. The true reaction of the 
English road to the industrial revolution is not revealed in changes of plan, 
but has to be sought in the technical details of floor construction. The 
invention of the broken stone pavement (macadamization), and not the great 
achievement of the Ponts et Chaussées engineers in redrawing, in the Roman 
tradition, the main roads of France, is the really significant feature of highway 
history in Western Europe during the 18th and early 19th centuries, the test 
being that the former reduced the cost of transport very greatly, and the latter 
slightly or not at all. And although Mr. Belloc is quite correct in stating 
that this mode of construction was not new when McAdam formulated and 
popularised it, it was, nevertheless, evolved independently in England 
(including Southern Scotland), while its spread throughout Europe started 
from Britain and not from Limousin or Sweden. 


Even ignoring this omission to take due account of the constructional factor, 
Mr. Belloc’s story displays distinct weakness when it approaches the 18th 
century. The advent of public coaches and private travelling vehicles upon 
roads which had grown up under pack and saddle-horse traffic led to some 
most interesting modifications in established main routes, as the vehicles 
had to seek alternatives to roads too narrow or otherwise unsuitable for them, 
a highly important phase which is not mentioned at all. Nor is notice taken 
of the automatic creation of new long distance routes through the adoption 
by traffic of series of fortuitously related byways, or of the part played sub- 
sequently by the turnpikes in giving homogeniety to the constituent units 
of these composite routes. 


In dealing with the turnpike development and, later, with the beginnings of 
what, but for the “ calamity of railways,”” must have proved a national policy, 
the author seems to display impatience with his task ; the stimulating Belloc 
style even becomes halting, and the reader is whisked across the period with 
some hastily collected data from the Webbs’ Chapters VII. and VIII. This 
haste—so great that McAdam’s government backer becomes the Board of 
Works instead of the Board of Agriculture—we cannot help feeling reflects 
Mr. Belloc’s low estimate of the importance of this period in highway history. 
It is true that the significance of the Holyhead Road Commission is acclaimed, 
though not developed, but that extraordinarily interesting and ingenious locally 
initiated administrative expedient, the turnpike system—a peculiarly English 
development and not to be confused with road tolls elsewhere or elsewhen 
—receives anything but its due. The connection between administrative 
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machinery and the quality of highway transport is probably another 
of those germane matters whose importance the author has not sufficiently 
recognised, and it is difficult to believe that if Mr. Belloc had examined the 
turnpike system as carefully as it merits he would have described it as a form 
of “ capitalist exploitation.” This term might fitly be applied to many of 
the toll-bridges still or recently existing, but the king’s highway in general 
was never, as the canal and the railway have been, an avenue for capitalist 
enterprise, and interest on money lent was the most investors could hope for. 
The very peculiar character of the system, in its inception, as a temporary 
measure is not alluded to. 


It has seemed very desirable to make the above criticisms, since they affect 
points of considerable importance (the chapter on the present situation and 
its treatment would likewise invite dissent did not Mr. Belloc avert criticism 
by disclaiming the voice of authority), but they by no means deprive the beok 
of its right to be regarded as a very valuable addition to the literature of 
subject and an indispensable reference for the student of social topography. 


REGINALD WELLBYE. 


INTERNATIONAL 'TOWN-PLANNING CONGRESS, AMSTERDAM. 


Tuts Congress, arranged by the International Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Federation, with help of the Dutch Housing and ‘Town-Planning 
Institute, was held July 2nd to oth, and with very encouraging success, the 
membership being much over 600, and these ably representative of most 
countries, the small and great alike, and with hearty co-operation and un- 
broken good feeling among all concerned. All joined in ovation to the 
grand old man of the movement, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and in unanimously 
reappointing him as President ; while it was also gratifying not only to be 
received in state by the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, and to find active 
and polygot Chairmen among the Aldermen, but also to have the first day’s 
proceedings opened by the Prime Minister of Holland, with his address so 
cordial and appreciative as to give us new hopes of statesmen in other coun- 
tries also soon thus clearly addressing their minds to our problems and 
their urgent and vital social significance. 


Tue volume of Reports and Papers is not only of good quality, as was 
expected, but of notably increasing range of vision and promise. Thus 
R. Unwin’s Neep ror a Recionat Pian, Abercrombie’s PRELIMINARY 
Survey or A Recion, L. Jaussely’s Generat Aspects, T. Adams’ RecionaL 
PLANNING, are opening examples of the high level, and the large-scale thinking, 
which were well-maintained by the other papers and their discussion through- 
out the Congress. From Drainage to Open Spaces and Nature Reserves, 
from Transport to Satellite Towns, each paper was treated in comprehensive 
regional fashion ; while the definite planning applications were of corres- 
ponding breadth and grasp, as well shown in the Associated Exhibition of 
Plans, held in the City’s Galleries, and vividly illustrating the growing advance 
of large-scale treatments. ‘Thus very remarkable were Dr. Schmidt’s great 
plans for the Ruhr Coal Basin Region, of which the world has of late heard 
so much, but may now thus learn not a little: while Prof. Abercrombie’s vast 
Lancashire region also stood out vividly ; well supported too by important 
schemes in the Netherlands and other countries. Colossal beyond all 
European schemes, however, is the planning of Greater New York, as 
explained by Mr. Shurtleff ; and even beyond this are yet vaster projects 
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up to “ Appalachian Trail ” magnitude (1,200 miles) of which Mr. Clarence 
Stein gave us some idea. Prof. Hubbard, of Harvard (Olmsted Brothers) 
reported also on Playground, Park and Recreation Systems, as did others. 
This movement was also expressed in its fullest conceivable thoroughness, by 
a Report provided by the Czecho-Slovakian Government, summarising their 
recent Survey, towards protection, of all places of historic interest, natural 
beauty, or scientific importance within their boundaries. What an en- 
couragement for our initiative, but still struggling, National Trust, if it 
can rise to this occasion ! 


DISTINGUISHED also beyond most contemporary thinking was the economic 
vision so often expressed throughout the Congress, since this no longer 
merely in terms of the “ Price-system ’’ which has so long suffocated economic 
thought, but clearly of the “ Life-system,” whereby economics can alone 
attain deliverance and renew progress. This it was which Ruskin taught, 
and though his old age was clouded by the depression of apparent failure, 
his teaching went on to many, of whom Ebenezer Howard has here been 
our conspicuous representative, with his true continuance of Ruskin’s 
creative vision, which was not of “ mere Utopia,” as conventional economic 
minds of course called it, but essentially of true Eutopias realisable here, 
there and everywhere, as Town-Planning rises into Regional Development 
and City Design. It was thus above all encouraging that our volume should 
be headed by a paper on “ La Cité Moderne” by M. Grandpré Molieré, 
an active “ architecte-urbaniste” of Rotterdam; and boldly expressing 
the idealism—practical idealism, that is—of our advancing profession ; and 
indeed yet more 5 yy that our discussions and their conclusion tuned 
up to the same high level. Yet that all this does not fall short of economic 
thinking, but advances upon it, was again well evidenced by the paper on 
TRANSPORTATION, by M. Verwilghem, Director of the Belgian Reconstruction 
service ; in which he clears up, once and for ali, what many of us may in 
a general way have long felt, that the concentric expansion of our great cities, 
whatever be their amenities of boulevards and rings, is but in the interests 
of the capitalistic land-values enhancement system, while expansion into 
new towns by radial roads is the finding of ways out of this. 


Sucu, then, are some of the reasons which will make the Congress 
remembered at once as best of its series and most impellent towards 
continued advance. Of the many excursions in Holland, and those prolonged 
into Belgium for a second week, we cannot speak, but may safely assume 
the value to all concerned. 


Tue Congress International des Villes had also its annual meeting in 
Amsterdam immediately before the larger Congress ; and among its ener- 
getic members Senator Vinck of Belgium and M. Bruggeman (now of the 
Ecole d’Urbanisme, Paris), both so well known in this country, were actively 
in evidence. The analogous endeavour, mentioned in a recent number of 
the SocioLocicaL Review (January, 1924), as arising between Hamburg 
and Boston (and in apparent ignorance of the existing International Associa- 
tion of Cities) was not separately represented, a point which we may take 
as hopeful towards unification. 


In final summary then, these Amsterdam meetings have been singularly 
marked by progress, and cannot but be encouraging accordingly, and for 
sociology as well as civics, since here so plainly advancing into intelligent 
and productive partnership. 


Patrick GEDDES. 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM IN 1924. 


Unoer this heading, the New Statesman of September 6th, 1924, publishes 
a frank criticism of the doctrinal situation in which the Socialist Party finds 
itself. ‘The paradox becomes pointed when one reflects that the New 
Statesman exists to interpret current events in the light of socialist 
doctrine. The following extracts show the gist of the article :— 


“ NOTHING is more significant in the world of to-day than the collapse of 
Socialistic doctrines. Only a decade ago the outlines of the Socialist policy 
seemed well-defined, and Socialism itself a body of doctrines and a pro- 
| gramme as clear as the sun at noon-day. . . . The State, democratised by 

the extension of the franchise and the growth of popular education, would 
take upon itself the full burden of conducting the national affairs. Industry 
and commerce would become departments of State action; we should all 
become Civil Servants and work for the State in a spirit of mutual service. 
Such an outcome was in line with the actual tendency of political affairs. 
It was in line also with the development of industry. The trust was the 
forerunner of nationalisation.” 


“ To-pay, all that structure of Socialist ideas lies in ruins. Men still call 
themselves Socialists, probably in greater numbers than ever before. But 
now, when a man calls himself a Socialist, he conveys by the name little 
information about his ideas and beliefs. A few—very few perhaps—=still 
cling to the simple State Socialist faith ; far more, including nearly all the Pty 
younger converts, regard the State and its works with an aloof and critical 
hostility. Socialism is still no doubt a faith ; but it is, like the faith of some 
modern Churchmen, a faith that has discarded all its doctrines—a dis- 
embodied faith in the soul of a dead idea.” 


“ ALL this has come out very clearly in the proceedings of the past fortnight 
at the Summer School conducted by the Independent Labour Party. The 
I.L.P. is, or is reputed to be, the pioneering propagandist body of Socialism, 
as well as the tail that wags the dog of political Labour. It is supposed to 
supply the ideas which the great Trade Unions then accept and finance. 
What the I.L.P. thinks to-day the Labour Party will think to-morrow. 
But the puzzle is to discover what the I.L.P. is thinking to-day. The 
discussions at the Cloughton Summer School leave us with the impression, 
not that the 1.L.P. has a policy which it is endeavouring to press upon the 
Government, but that, having recognised the inadequacy of the old Socialist 
policy, it is seeking feverishly everywhere for a new policy to take its place. 

. . . * There was no indication of a clear unifying principle in the light of 
which all problems could be seen in their true aspect. In short, in this 
representative gathering of Socialists, there appeared no common basis of 
Socialist doctrine.” . . . “ It is evident that the members of the Socialist 
bodies have an uneasy sense that the old dogmas of Socialism are melting 
away.” 

“ SocIALisM lives as an idea ; it is no longer living as a programme. And, 
even as an idea, can it live long in its disembodied state ? ... The LLP. 
leaders are trying hard to find for the old soul of Socialism a new bodily 
habitation. They may succeed in devising a new policy and a good one 
4 suited for the needs of the day. But we doubt if it will be recognisably 4 
Socialist policy, unified by any principle reasonably to be called Socialist. 


¢ It will pick and choose, as the Labour Government has picked and chosen, 
It will bring forward 


among proposals drawn from many schools of thought. 
glenn ‘ost vitally different from those which might be drafted by clever 
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business men, or clever Liberals, or clever Conservatives.” . . . “ The new 
evolutionary Socialism of the 1.L.P.—if we are still to call it Socialism—is 
already in conflict and will before long be in violent conflict with the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of Communism.” . . . “ The virtue which has passed out 
of Socialism has not passed into Communism. It has passed to no definite 
group of men, or body of doctrine. It has diffused itself through men of 
many different groups. In a sense this is weakness, for only defined groups 
have the cohesion necessary for effective action. But this is only to say that, 
while the old groups are in dissolution, the new are yet unformed. The new 
principle of unification is yet undiscovered. It is groped for, not only 
by the I.L.P., but wherever men of goodwill are gathered together for the 
discussion of public affairs. When it is found, it will group men anew— 
to their surprise often and mort'“cation at their strange new companionships. 
Till it is found men will grope a, trying to find in old faiths firm anchorage 
for changing opinions. There is upon us a time of transition in ideas, 
when party labels mean ever less, and men uneasy in old faiths cling to 
them only in default of new. ‘ Lord, I believe,’ says the Socialist of to-day. 
But he adds, ‘ Help thou mine unbelief.’ ” 


Tue SCANDINAVIAN Scrientiric Review. 


Copy of a letter recently addressed to Dr. Martin L. Reymert, Ph.D., 
Editor of the SCANDINAVIAN SctentTiFic Review. 


Dear Dr. REYMERT, 


Ir has been a great pleasure to read the copy of the SCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 
Review which you so kindly sent me. You will hardly require an assurance 
that I wish the periodical every success, and congratulate you and your 
wife on its foundation. Its object—the establishment of closer relations 
between scientists and scholars in Scandinavia and those in English-speaking 
countries, particularly America—will, I am sure, have the whole-hearted 
support of all in this country who become acquainted with it. I am glad 
to see that active relations with some scientists in this country are already 
established. 


In bringing your publication to the notice of readers of the SocIoOLOGICAL 
Review I do not think I can do better than make some suggestions which 
have occurred to me on reading it. You will understand that these do not 
in any sense represent the views of the Sociological Society, which naturally 
includes members of various outlooks. I can, however, claim that they 
represent, though very imperfectly, the views of those most closely associated 
with Leplay House as an institution, and that they are implicit in its various 
activities. 

1. You have made a beginning with Philosophy, Psychology, and the Science 
of Education, and plan, I notice, to include other sciences as time goes on. 
Such a departure is of great interest: it breaks at once with the idea (too 
well established in many minds) that mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
are the most important sciences: it puts the human sciences in the fore- 
ground. I hope that this policy will be deliberately continued : for the 
mathematical, physical, and chemical sciences have already many organs 
of an international character, while those of the human sciences are com- 
paratively few and weak. But this leads me at once to suggest that your first 
addition to your list of sciences should be Biology. It is not only that we 
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should like to know of the work being done with you in this science (not 
necessarily in detail, of course) but that it seems to us that your Biological 
work will be—must be—fundamental to your Psychology and your Science 
of Education. I do not mean that you cannot use in your Psychological 
studies biological results obtained anywhere in the world. I do mean two 
other things, however: (a) that the active and progressive study of human 
psychology cannot be carried on to the best advantage out of relation to 
the active and progressive study of all forms of the reactions of living 
creatures to their environment ; and (5) that the study of these reactions in 
Scandinavian countries, with their special climatic conditions and physical 
features, will tend to bring out points unrecognised elsewhere, and therefore 
of world-importance. This looks as if I were suggesting that biological 
science is not receiving its due share of attention in Scandinavian coun- 
tries. I am not so foolish or ignorant as to think that: I am putting it to 
you that many of us English-speaking people are to have, through you, 
perhaps our only opportunity of knowing Scandinavian scientific work at 
first hand: and that you can do us and your Biologists a service by letting 
us know of any specially interesting Scandinavian work, particularly any- 
thing that bears on human psychology. 


2. Tue place you give to Philosophy—in a Scientific Review—would, I 
think, raise some doubts among scientists elsewhere. For my part, I am 
glad you have taken this line: for the formulation of general views on 
the universe, on life, on mind, and on society seems to me as important as 
the minute investigations to which so many scientists dedicate their lives. 
But I am very deeply impressed by the great differences in method — 
among philosophers—some basing their generalisations on observation 
work of a scientific nature (in the broad sense) or on the results of the 
scientists of the day: others building apparently on abstract foundations, 
and tending (as far as I can see) to restate, in new forms, philosophic ideas 
that go back in origin beyond recorded time. That you can, and will, do 
something to spread the influence of the former kind of philosophic thinking, 
is my expectation: I shall look forward with much interest to seeing what 
Scandinavia can produce in that connection. 


3. My last suggestion you will naturally expect from me—it is that Sociology 
should have some place in your Review—and that as soon as possible. 
With the exception of Norway, where I have particulars kindly supplied by 
Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau, I do not know how far this study has progressed in 
Scandinavia. But the basis of contributory sciences is well established : 
you have economists like Cassel, anthropologists like Montelius, culture 
historians like Poulsen: and I have just recently made acquaintance with 
the remarkable observations of Eilert Sundt on Peasant Life and Culture 
in Norway. Can you not do something through your Review to encourage 
the development of a great body of social observations—in time a complete 
picture of Scandinavian life to-day—both in its material culture, and its 
working ideas? and a cognate body of generalisations, summing up the 
relation of this to its natural surroundings and to historic movements in 
Scandinavia, in Europe and in the world generally? You don’t perhaps 
realise how we hunger for such studies, particularly in this country: for 
your Scandinavian civilisation has still in its simpler forms a unity which 
has disappeared from ours. This year I have tried to get at sources of 
information on Norwegian social life of to-day : and I have not so far found 
anything in Norwegian that would satisfy a sociologist : my best source, so 
far, has been in French. And yet in all Scandinavian countries you have a 
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deep interest in the simple forms of life (peasant, fisherman, &c.), and your 
museums in which the remains of simple cultures are preserved are among 
the best, I believe, in the world. You of all the Western regions ought to 
be able to do most for the world in these respects. 


It is probable that these suggestions have already been presented to you 
in other forms: if so, forgive my repetition of them and believe that it may 
be of some interest to my readers—though of little use to you. Accept from 
me all good wishes for your enterprise. 

ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


Tue British CONFEDERATION OF ARTS. 


MEETING as the British Section of the International Confederation of 
Intellectual Workers, the British Confederation of Arts held a Conference 
at Wembley this summer to which over 100 Societies sent delegates. In 
a record of considerable progress towards practical co-operation of all 
intellectual workers, the chief feature would seem to have been the advance 
in France. The French Federation, like the other National Sections, has 
not merely for its object the defence of the material interests of the in- 
tellectual worker ; it also aims at defending intellectual interests in general, 
in aiding scientific progress and rendering artistic careers more accessible 
to all. It contains 130 Societies with about 158,700 members. There are 
twelve sections: Dramatic and Musical Art—Graphic and Plastic Arts— 
Education—Civil Service—Literature—Journalism—Liberal Professions 
(Doctors and Lawyers)—Pure and Applied Science—Technicians in Com- 
merce—Technicians in Industry—Students—Interprofessional groups. 
Amongst the achievements to the credit of the French Section are the 
following. It has secured the extension of Old Age Pensions to the liberal 
professions and to intellectual workers hitherto excluded. It has persuaded 
over 200 newspapers which had more or less abandoned the custom of 
literary criticism to reintroduce and develop that custom. It has secured 
representation of intellectual workers on the Consultative Councils of 
Ministries. It has agitated successfully for an allocation of Municipal 
dwelling flats to intellectual workers. 
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DIE WERTUNGSLEHRE: Versuch einer exakten Beschreibung der 
ékonomischen Grundbeziehungen : von Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau. Fischer, 
JENA, 1923. 

Tue Socio.ocicaL Review receives in the course of a year a large number 

of books on economics, the appropriate treatment of which it is not always 

easy to decide. Some, although economic in title or profession, deal in 
reality with social life in a comprehensive way, and deserve the close attention 
of sociologists : while many others are descriptive of economic processes 
apart from human factors, or are largely technical in their interest. It is 
rarely that we receive a work on economics which examines fundamental 
economic problems in a scholarly and thorough fashion ; as doing so, Dr. 

Keilhau’s work merits special consideration here. It has a further claim 

on attention as being the work of a Norwegian economist who is obviously 

in touch with up-to-date economic thought in Central Europe, as well as 
here, and in America, and is also recognised in his own country as a com- 
petent adviser on practical economic affairs. 


From one point of view the book is an exposition of the chief theories of 
value which have been put forward by leading modern economists, expounded, 
however, not in the order of their historical development, but in relation to 
the author’s systematic view of the field to be covered. As such, it shows 
wide reading, close study of texts and ideas, and a remarkable power of clear 
and simple expression, which would serve as a model to some native German 
authors. Students will find it a fair and suggestive summary, and will have, 
I fancy, only one regret—that there are no footnotes or appendices giving 
the bibliography of the authors mentioned. 


From another point of view the book is an exposition of Dr. Keilhau’s 
theory of value. In stating this he is compelled to state his whole theory of 
economic activity, which is in line with modern psychology and philosoph 
in its emphasis on purpose. ‘The statement is entirely abstract, and will 
not appeal to general readers : but it is systematically developed, with every 
technical term clearly defined as it proceeds, and consistent. Space does 
not permit of a full exposition of the theory of value to which this leads 
up: in a word, its general character is as follows :— 


Economic value depends upon the economic decision or choice. These 
decisions or choices arise from a complex of motives and not (as has been 
so frequently argued by the supporters of particular theories of value) from 
some one simple cause. Fundamentally these motives have their root in 
vital processes and instincts ; i.e., values rest finally on a biological basis. 


Criticism of these views from a purely abstract point of view must be left 
to economists. It is, however, appropriate to repeat the general criticism 
of value theories which sociologists have made in the past and which is 
indeed implicit in the sociological view of the whole economic process. 


THE sociologist (I take it) is at root in agreement with the attempt to get 
away from the reference of results in the economic sphere to single causes— 
in some cases almost arbitrarily selected. The marginal utility theory is 
mentioned by Dr. Keilhau as an example of such a reference ; and any socio- 
logist of the Le Play school would agree as to its inadequacy. Agreeing so 
far, however, he would desire to push the matter further. He has a perfectly 
clear view of the fact that values are never individual entities ; no value ever 
stands by itself ; every value forms part of a system. This fact (like many 
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other similar facts) is concealed in the world to-day by the existence of con- 
flicting systems of values in most communities, and of conflicting ideas 
corresponding to these in the minds of individuals. Indeed even closely 
organised groups show similar conflicts. In spite of this it is clear to the 
sociologist that values, like all other functions of life, must form part of a 
system or unity, and must be linked with the whole system of thought, 
feeling and expression in the community in which they are current. Values 
are part of the web of social life, whose pattern depends ultimately on vital 
processes, but owes something to social factors outside of and in a sense 
superior to these processes. Ultimately values link themselves up with, and 
are, the religion of the community in which they are current. 

Tue author will, I am sure, understand that this is the comment of a 
sociologist, who must grind his own axe, and that it does not detract from 
the value of his book to economic students. AF. 


BEHIND AND BEFORE: by W. E. Heitland. Cambridge University 
Press, 1924. (6s. net.) 

STUDIES IN EVOLUTION AND EUGENICS: by S. J. Holmes. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. (12s. 6d. net.) 


IN spite of the really wise Jeremiads of Professor Bury and Dean Inge, 
and in spite of the warnings about racial degeneration and social deterioration 
which are founded upon much which is indisputably alarming, these two 
books (differing in presentation and aspects and treatment of their subjects) 
are yet characteristic of the deeper faith which wisely underlies the blackest 
feelings of despair in the social student of to-day. In some respects the 
most interesting feature of both of them is this surface critical outlook allied 
to a deeper conviction that all will yet be well. THe Berore is taken as an 
actuality which will yet be reached though there are ugly chasms to be bridged 
which modern nations might tumble into, only it is believed they will not. 


INTELLIGENT social students did, no doubt, realise that before the war social 
conditions were growing too much for our limited and not sufficiently 
progressive human mentalities ; more social students during the war came 
to realise the terrible waste of our human patrimony which was taking place 
and the piling up of complications (intra-national and extra-national) which 
was resulting ; and there must be few men and women who had their atten- 
tions drawn to the great world AFTERMATH we are now in who do not feel 
much like incompetent swimmers in a many-eddying rough sea. Yet 
somehow we have not lost hope that steady cosmical providential laws and 
collective efforts the world over will construct the raft that will tide us over 
our disaster till a new ship of state out of the old solid timbers of our past 
wreckage will be constructed. Of Breninp AND Berore (Mr. Heitland’s 
book) we are told by the publishers that it is partly a volume of warnings, 
and it is Mr. Heitland’s claim quite temperately and (as he suggests in the 
third paragraph of his Preface) almost platitudinously expressed that the 
moment of time we are living in is associated with a degree of complexity 
much exceeding any previous social period, while our social heritage and 
our hereditary endowments have not shown an equal or even comparable 
risé in capacity quite obviously needed to meet the situation. Hence his 
appeal to us all to face this situation. Some of his critics have doubted, and 
not surely very intelligently, this eminently sane and balanced view, and 
others have called his title inappropriate, when it should be obvious to any 
reader of the book that this title almost skilfully presents his point of view. 
His position being that if we take an honest backward look at our human 
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past we shall realise the danger of our present situation and at the same time, 
seeing the ascent we have so far reached in our path, we shall feel the 
incentive which will take us forward over our difficulties. 


BEHIND AND Berore therefore almost exactly characterises its author’s 
attitude. What seems to lurk in his mind, but is nowhere very definitely 
stated, though often hinted at, is that it may be extremely difficult to induce 
our age to consider seriously the past history of humanity; but he thinks 
if it will do so (the problem is acutely centred in this IF) a more hopeful 
position will, at once, be reached. The reviewer can hardly understand 
any social student sincerely or intelligently disagreeing with this claim of 
the volume. The reviewer would have wished Mr. Heitland to have con- 
centrated his work more exclusively on this one idea of making the Present 
more aware of its debt to The Future and deriving its clues as to future 
activity from The Past. There is much in Mr. Heitland’s treatment of this 
past and future which is also characteristic of Professor Holmes’ volume. 
Perhaps the weakest part of BEHIND AND Berorz is its too laudatory treatment 
of Benjamin Kidd. It is more than probable that Huxley’s verdict of this 
writer will prove to be the true one :—that it was style more than intellectual 
substance which explained his popularity. Apart from this the book is to be 
recommended. It has one specially good quality : it improves by re-reading. 
In one other respect Mr. Heitland and Professor Holmes express the modern 
outlook. They both turn in the biological direction and do not remain 
solely in the customary economic path and are not content to believe that 
society can be wholly reformed on a repentant Midas basis. This is not 
only a relief to the reader’s feelings ; it is also more scientific. 


ProressoR Hoimes’ work is larger in treatment but narrower in scope. It 
is frankly limited to one part of the biological influence in social life, and 
while not denying the activity of other factors he seeks to inquire into that 
part of the life problem which would usually be called Eugenics as distinct 
from Hygienics. And he no doubt rightly insists that the eugenic or 
racial issue is still both under-estimated and misunderstood. Professor 
Holmes is doing a public service in calling for more persistent and scientific 
attention to be directed to this line of inquiry. 

BrizF.y his position is as follows. Natural selection cannot be dispensed 
with “though it works in terms of unknown causes.” “ Beyond natural 
selection there is only—darkness.” The most recent mutationists have been 
compelled to come nearer to the position of Darwin and realise the small 
variation is the prevailing one though it may follow Mendelian laws and it 
appears to be subject to the law of selection. Natural selection is the prin- 
cipal law of the differentiation and evolution of life, man not excepted. He 
advances very solid arguments for believing that natural selection is now and 
has been at work in our social environment, and suggests that eugenic effort 
might not always work in the same direction as natural selection does. There 
are very interesting chapters on : Is Infant Mortality Selective? Has Civilisa- 
tion Diminished the Rigour of Natural Selection ? Sexual Selection ; Early 
Marriages ; Birth Control an aid or a menace to Eugenics? Immigration 
and the Future American ; The Biological Effects of Race Mixture; and 
The Biological Fortunes of the Negro. In fact, Professor Holmes has pro- 
duced a highly interesting book which foreshadows the application of 
Darwinistic principles to modern civilisation. His work is cautious, 
balanced, scientific. A large number of questions are very sanely discussed. 
It is a contribution to the Human Welfare Movement which wise social 


students will not overlook. J. Lions: 
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PRINCIPII DI SOCIOLOGIA E POLITICA: by Amerigo Namias, 
Docente nella R. Universita di Roma. Signorelli, Rome, 1923. (20 lire.) 


Tue author explains in his preface the two objects of his book. First, he 
wishes to show (to the intelligent “ general reader,” we should judge) the 
raison d’étre of Sociology, the subject-matter of which embraces “ in their 
entirety and in their mutual reactions . . . . all the most varied manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit, as it is revealed in the collective life of nations.” 
Secondly, he desires to“ help the political life of his country,” by assisting 
the young to acquire a sense of proportion and of possible achievement in 
politics, and thus to escape the disillusionment which, he laments, too often 
paralyses in later years the ardent reformer of twenty. 


IN pursuit of these excellent ends, he has three preliminary chapters on the 
scope, method and limitations of sociology ; then a section on social structure, 
in which he discusses, inter alia, the meaning of the group mind and the 
value of public opinion (as to which last, he, at least, has no illusions) ; and 
finally, in the second half of the book, a series of chapters, necessarily brief, 
in which he deals with the “ conditions of social development,” and the 
influence thereon of biological factors, such as heredity and environment, 
and of psychological factors, such as custom, language, religion. 


A TREATISE which aims at giving, within the limits of this volume, a more or 
less complete exposition of the main aspects of sociology must run the risks 
of over compression, and of unsupported dogmatism. This book suffers, 
very comprehensibly, in both directions. Thus the section on “ biological 
factors ” is clearly inadequate, particularly in its discussion of the effects of 
environment. (The modern geographer seems to be neglected in the 
very comprehensive list of authorities quoted.). And although in his earlier 
sections, the author has urged the necessity for separating the sociologist as 
such from the social reformer, yet he cannot in practice maintain this scientific 
attitude of detachment from current problems. Thus he permits himself to 
denounce in no measured terms, and with a very varying amount of founda- 
tion assigned, socialism, as manifested in Northern Italy after the war, and 
therewith the doctrines of Marx, root and branch ; the proportional vote ; 
internationalism ; and above all the “ so-called science of education,” 
including the teaching of Mme. Montessori (“‘ since the time of Herbart, no 
one sensible book has been written on the subjeci of education’). In some 
ways, these topical divagations from statements of theory are the most 
interesting parts of his book to English readers ; but they are hardly consistent 
with his principles. 

Except when thus stirred, the author’s attitude to social and political 
problems is one of calm common-sense and of sober conservatism. ‘‘ Not 
even the most violent revolutions have ever been able to penetrate the inner 
recesses of Custom... . . When the whirlwind of revolution has passed 
by, what strikes us most is the small amount of social change really accom- 
plished in comparison with the immense mass of legislative apparatus - 
(p. 244). “‘ We must distrust those who claim to give us a new world. 
The work of nature and of the past cannot be remade. . . . . Sociology, by 
showing us the working in society of secret forces which are beyond our 
control ” (e.g.,in the subconscious mind), “ will tell us how far we are masters 
of our fate and how far we must submit to its control, and if it does not give 
us the specific remedy which will cure our ills, it will at least prevent us from 
increasing them ” (p. 25). “‘ All the political wisdom of a people consists 
in knowing how to reform conservatively, that is, to absorb the new into the 
old, revolution into tradition” (p. 20)... .. Perhaps so; but will this 
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{rather intermittent) attitude of philosophic calm per se enlist for sociol 

the enthusiasm of Professor Namias’ young reformer? The latter is told 
elsewhere in the book (pp. 15, 294) that it is impossible to reform by logic 
or pure theory, and that government must be a matter of compromise. But 
if the sociologist (true or not to the principles of this book) is to concern 
himself with practical politics and the outlook of the younger generation, 
will not Professor Namias allow him to offer to the young at least a con- 
structive method, if not a definite objective? There is much vigour and 
shrewd comment in this book, but it supplies sedatives rather than the 
positive guidance which seems to be involved in the second aim of its preface. 


Tue printers have not always been kind to the extracts from authors of many 
nationalities quoted in the excellent foot-notes. C.V.B. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE: Aspects of Hellenistic Civilisation treated 
by J. B. Bury, E. A. Barber, Edwyn Bevan, and W. W. Tarn. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1924. 

It is remarkable that England, which gives a larger place to Greek studies 

in its higher education than any other country in Europe, should have almost 

completely neglected, up to recent years, the study cf the Hellenistic culture. 

To the ordinary educated Englishman the history of the classical world 

falls into two water-tight compartments—the history of 6th and 5th century 

Greece, above all Periclean Athens, and that of the Roman Republic and 

early Empire ; so that the post Alexandrine history of the Hellenic world is 

practically terra incognita to him. Yet it is just this later period which is 
of such incalculable importance for the future, not only of Greece, but of 
the world. It was the Hellenistic age which created the first world civilisa- 
tion, and hence it is the parent not merely of Euclid, and Callimachus, and 
Archimedes, but of Cicero and Seneca, of St. Paul and Marcus Aurelius. 


THE present volume, small as it is, may do something to rectify this state 
of neglect. It is a popular introduction to the subject, but its authors are 
scholars and specialists. Mr. Tarn writes on the social and economic 
aspects of the age, especially with reference to the interesting temple accounts 
of Delos, which throw so much light on wages and prices in the 3rd century, 
although one must remember that the community to which they refer, was 
in no sense a representative one. 

Dr. Bevan discusses Hellenistic philosophy, and the influence of the new 
sects—Cynic, Stoic and Epicurean—on the new individualist ideals of 
conduct and character. 

Mr. Barser gives a survey of Alexandrian literature and Professor Bury 
contributes the introductory essay on “ The Age in History.”” This section 
is the most interesting part of the book. It is an admirably comprehensive 
and sympathetic study of the place of the Hellenistic Age in the history of 
Civilisation, and it is quite free from the depreciatory attitude to the period 
which is so general and which is not altogether absent from other parts of 
the volume. For instance, Professor Bury points out that it was during the 
classical age of the Greek city state, and above all in democratic Athens, 
that the conception arose of the natural and essential inferiority and hostility 
of barbarian to Greek: while it was the Hellenistic age which attained 
to the conception of a wider ‘ Ecumenical” unity in which Greek and 
barbarian alike were fellow citizens—in other words, to the idea of Humanity. 
THE age that is responsible for such an achievement deserves to be forgiven 
much. C.D. 
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LA SCIENCE DES MCEURS: Introduction 4 la Méthode Sociologique : 
par Paul Bureau. Paris: Librairie Blaud et Gay. 1923. 


Paut Bureau, Professor of the Faculty of Law at the University and the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales at Paris, is the author of many works on 
various social questions. Some of them have a special interest as, for 
example, Le Conriit ITaLo-CoLomBIEN, or La DIMINUTION ET LA CLASSE 
DU TAUX DE L’INTERET (Paris, 1890), or Le HOMSTEAD OU L’INSAISISSABILITE 
DE LA PETITE PROPRIETE FONCIERE (Mémoire couronné par l’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques), Paris, 1894. Some others have more wide 
sociological interests. Such are the works: Le PaysaNn pes Fyorps De 
Norvéce (Paris, 1906); La Crise Morate pes Temps Nouveaux (Paris, 
1907); L’INDISCIPLINE Des Maurs (Paris, 1920); as well as the most 
recent of Bureau’s books La Science pes Maurs; INTRODUCTION A LA 
SocioLociqueE (Paris, 1923). 


Tue title of Bureau’s last work is somewhat misleading, as it does not quite 
correspond to the contents of the work. Though the work is entitled 
‘THe ScreNcE OF Moras, Bureau discusses the question of social behaviour 
only in the last part (part the 4th) of his book, and treats that question in 
a very general way. 


His book does not represent a methodological work, in spite of the fact 
that he treats also that question. It is rather a general work on sociology 
based on the point of view of the Le-Play School. And from that point 
of view it may be of some importance to all who are interested in the recent 
works of the modern representatives of the French School of the ScrENCE 
SOCIALE. 


Bureau divides his work into four parts. The first part (pp. 10-86) consists 
of an introduction to the scientific study of the social phenomena, or better 
to say, of the social facts defined by Bureau as “ every form of activity, 
every act, every combination, every formula, adopted by an individual with 
a view of determining his relations to the community in the life of which 
he participates.” In that first part of the book, as well as in the second, 
Bureau criticises the different sociological theories and speaks about the 
Chaos existing in our sociological conceptions. He finishes by establishing 
those “ elements ” of the social phenomenon, which he calls “ La Trinité 
Organisatrice.” By this term Bureau understands the trinity of “ place, 
work and representation of life ” (la Représentation de la vie). After having 
thus slightly modified the main idea of the Le-Play School, Bureau proceeds 
then to the explanation of his methods, to which he devotes the third part 
of his work. He calls his methods analytical and monographic. They are 
the usual methods of the representatives of the Le-Play School. Bureau 
insists also on correlation, pointing out that the object of Social Science 
or Sociology is the scientific study of the social phenomena, research into 
their causes and their effects as well as the constant and determined relations, 
which exist between them. Bureau says : “ Dépassant le circle de l’individu, 
de la famille, de la profession, de la région, elle l’attache a l'étude, par la 
méthode d’observation, de chaque société déterminée, considérée dans son 
ensemble comme un organisme vivant, éprouvant certains besoins propres 
pour se former, se développer et se maintenir. Comme toute science 
d’observation, elle recourt successivement aux trois procédés usuels, 
l’analyse, la comparaison, la classification ; elle observe et enregistre, sans 
juger, ni apprécier, uniquement soucieuse de coordonner, de rattacher 
et d’expliquer” (pp. 88-89). The author insists upon the necessity of 
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looking after the correlation of different social facts, and in this respect his 
point of view is fully justified. But he only mentions the importance of the 
correlative method in the sociological studies, he does not apply it in practice. 


In the fourth part of his book Bureau explains “ the true function of Sociology 
with regard to social behaviour ” (la Fonction véritable de la Sociologie dans 
la direction de la conduite). In that question Bureau represents himself as 
the author of the INDISCIPLINE Des Maurs, insisting on the importance of 
religion and ideas, directing the social life of the individual. In conclusion, 
we may say that Prof. Bureau’s new book belongs to that class of work 
which cannot give much to specialists, though it may be of some interest to 
the general reader. Bureau refers in his book practically only to French 
sociologists as Aug. Comte, Le Play, Durkheim, and some of the newer 
French writers. There is hardly any mention of English, American and 
other works. Bureau’s book is written in a very readable manner with good 
French esprit. But its sociological importance is somewhat doubtful. 


C. TAHTAREV. 


WOMAN IN WORLD HISTORY: HER PLACE IN THE GREAT 
RELIGIONS: by E. M. White (Author of “ The Philosophy of 


Citizenship”). Herbert Jenkins. 1924. 


Known hitherto for her progressive activities in the teaching and expounding 
of a concrete and living citizenship, Miss E. M. White has produced a new 
book which exhibits the authoress in a réle of the very widest scholarship. 
For evidence of woman’s place and function in civilisation, Miss White 
has searched the literatures and religions of antiquity, and critically studied 
modern expositions and interpretations of historic cultures. The result is 
a remarkable composition which brings together a mass of evidence that 
students of feminism cannot afford to neglect, and no doubt, will increasingly 
draw upon. Following an opening chapter devoted to primitive communi- 
ties, there are sections on Ancient Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism. Next comes a thoroughgoing 
search for evidence in the literatures, prose and verse, of ancient Greece and 
Rome. And finally two long chapters assemble an immense collection of 
interesting and illuminating matter bearing on the place of woman in 
Christianity and her contributions to its spread and development. This 
exploration of Christian sources ranges from Gospel times, through early 
and late medizval history, the Renaissance and the Reformation, and thence 
to Salvation Army lasses and the women missionaries, social workers and 
preachers of to-day. 

THROUGHOUT her scholarly journey along the ways and bye-ways of all the 
civilisations, Miss White adds everywhere to her conscientious assemblages 
of facts some touch of illuminating interpretation. Her citations, always 
interesting in themselves, are thus brought, each one into relation with a 
central theme. What that theme is let two extracts from Miss White’s 
concluding chapter show. Says the authoress :—‘‘ History, considered 
as an evolution, shows that everywhere men and women have worked and 
suffered and risen together—the masculine has co-operated with the feminine 
in their slow advancement. It is impossible to consider the position of one 
sex without the other, since each lived by the same religion and in the same 
land. Even monks and nuns had, as we have seen, their companions or 
ministrants of the opposite sex. In fact not only have the sexes worked 
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together, but in a sense they have partly formed each other. Beginning from 
primitive times they have helped to mould one another’s natures. Woman 
admired strength, initiative, courage ; and man, in order to gain her approval 
cultivated those qualities already existent in himself. Man admired beauty, 
grace, gentleness, goodness ; and woman responded by providing harmony 
and the moral factor. Thus selection of each other, and endeavours to 
fulfil each other’s ideals had their power.” 


AGAIN on a final page, “ As a result of all the forces, religion included, it is 
not found that woman has been dragging at a chain which man would not 
loosen. Chains there have been, but they have bound both men and women ; 
they have not been forged by one sex for the other, but by Nature and by 
human mistakes; and they are being broken by united effort. Since 
religion, then, is only one factor in the vast history of humanity, human 
problems will never be solved by any one religion. A religion in the sense 
of supernaturalism stands for less now than it did a century ago, and our 
present civilisation contains many elements in addition to those contributed 
by Christianity, Hinduism, or Islam. Even in past ages religion was not 
the sole factor determining woman’s status, although every religion, if sincere 


‘ and idealistic, raised her position in raising that of society in general and its 


moral evaluations. None of the religions which have been studied could 
be abstracted from the social conditions in which they spread. The whole 
history reveals a great growth of the human spirit struggling againgst material 
obstacles and its own shortcomings. Throughout this growth woman has 
shared in the struggles and failures and successes ; her part has been distinct 
from, yet parallel with man’s.” We heartily commend this compact and 
scholarly volume, both as source book and as a work of interpretative insight. 
V. B. 


THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN INDIAN CULTURE: by Gilbert 
Slater, M.A., D.Sc., with a foreword by H. J. Fleure. London: 
Ernest Benn Ltd. (10s. 6d.) 


Tue Aryans in India, like the Semites in Babylonia, and one might add, the 
Anglo-Saxons in this country, have long enjoyed an undeserved reputation 
for originating a civilisation which was to a great extent inherited from their 
predecessors. The Dravidian was pictured as a mere jungle-dwelling 
savage, whose culture had been forcibly imposed upon him by the fair-skinned 
conquerors from the North, a view which flattered the prejudices alike of 
the dominant castes in India and of the European ruling class. Of late 
years, it is true, scholars have laid increasing emphasis on the importance 
of the non-Aryan south, but the popular idea of Indian culture is sull essen- 
tially Sanscrit, and there is ample room for Dr. Slater’s courageous attempt 
to do justice to the Dravidian peoples and their culcure. Dr. Slater, assisted 
by Professor Fleure, gives a most interesting discussion of the problem of 
Dravidian origins, and attempts to apply to the history of Indian civilisation 
the hypothesis of Elliot Smith and Perry regarding the world diffusion of 
archaic culture from a single original centre. One may perhaps complain 
that Dr. Slater has not given yet more space to the discussion of these 
fascinating but complicated problems. For while few people will now deny 
that it was the Dravidians who were the true originators of civilisation in 
India and that they probably entered India from the direction of Persia 
by the coastal route, it is possible to doubt the identification of this people 
with present speakers of the Dravidian languages. 
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THERE is another important group of languages—the Munda——which still 
survives in Chota Nagpur and the neighbouring regions, and which forms 

of a great linguistic zone extending through Further India and Indonesia 
into the Pacific. Many scholars believe that these languages once occupied 
the whole of the Indian Peninsula, and it is thus at least possible that the 
long-headed population of Southern India existed previously to the Dravidian 
movement, and belongs to a Mundari stock, while the true Dravidians were 
a broad-headed people similar to the Dravidian-speaking Brahni of Balu- 
chistan. If this is so their true representatives are to be found not in the 
Tamils of the South, but in the belt of broad-headed population, which 
extends down western India as far as Coorg, and whose origin is usually, 
but unsatisfactorily, attributed to the results of the Scythian invasions of 
the early Christian era. Instances of this kind of linguistic transfer are 
common enough in history, even in Europe. 


THE megalithic monuments which are widely distributed in the Deccan, in 
Chota Nagpur and in the South, generally, as Mr. Perry has shown, near 
ancient mining sites, and of which Dr. Slater gives some u..- cesting illustra- 
tions, present yet another problem. Were the Dravidians themselves the 
introducers of the Megalithic Culture ? or was the latter due to some other 
source? In favour of the second alternative is the fact, noted by Dr. Slater, 
that the Megalithic Culture has left its traces among the Munda speaking 
tribes, and their neighbours, not among the peoples of Dravidian culture, 
a fact that he attributes to the latter being already in possession of a civilisa- 
tion when the Megalithic “ Prospectors ” arrived in India, while the primitive 
Mundaris were susceptible to the new cultural influence just as at the present 
day they have shown themselves far more ready than the civilised peoples 
of India to receive the influence of European missionaries. ‘Thus it seems 
probable that the Megalithic culture was distinct from that of the Dravidian 
and came to India by a different route—namely, the sea route, which is that 
originally suggested by Elliot Smith and Perry. If this is so, the Megalithic 
movement will fall into place as an early example of the many waves of 
cultural influence which have reached India in this way and which have 
left so many traces in the population of the west coast—the Parsis of Bombay, 
the Jews of Cochin, the Syrian Christians of Malabar, the Portuguese of Goa, 
and the many Islamic elements, from the Moplahs, the Bohras and the 
Khojas, down to the traders and mercenaries from Southern Arabia who 

layed a considerable part in Hyderabad in the last century. For Western 
India is a veritable museum of racial and cultural survivals. 


No less interesting than his discussion of the origins is Dr. Slater’s picture 
of the existing state of Dravidian culture, which occupies the second part of 
the volume. He paints vividly the contrasts of this strange society, where 
the most primitive practices and beliefs jostle with an advanced modernity. 
For the Tamil, according to Dr. Slater, is both more ready to co-operate 
with the European than is the native of Northern India, and is more capable 
of working the machinery of representative government, and of western 
Trade Unionism and Co-operation. Finally the chapter on the Economic 
Basis of Dravidian Culture, with its remarkable description of the curious 
social institutions of the Nayars and the Nambudiri Brahmans should be 


of especial interest to sociologists. 
C. Dawson. 
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CONFERENCE on LIVING RELIGIONS 
WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


MEMORIAL VOLUMES 


It is proposed to publish the Transactions of the Conference on 
Living Religions within the Empire in two volumes. One volume 
will contain the papers on the Sociological Aspects of Religion con- 
tributed by Sir Francis Younghusband, Professor Fleure, Professor 
Geddes, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, 
Mr. Victor Branford, Mr. Christopher Dawson, and Mr. Loftus 
Hare, and another volume those delivered by readers of the Religious 
Papers on Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Jainism, Sikhism, Taoism, 
Parseeism, the Ahmadiyya Movement, the Bahahi cause, the Brahmo 
Samaj, Arya Samaj, and some of the primitive forms of belief. The 
Sociological Volume will be ready early in 1925. The issue of the 
Religious Volume is dependent on the number of subscribers being 
sufficient to cover the cost of production. 


Tue price of each volume will be 10s. post free to those who subscribe 
before publication and 10s. 6d. (11s. post free) afterwards. 


Tue order form should be returned to :— 


THE SECRETARIES, 
CONFERENCE ON LIVING RELIGIONS, 
17 MECKLENBURGH SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C., 
ENGLAND. 


ORDER FORM 


PLEASE supply me with the papers of the Conference on Living 
Religions as shewn below :— 


_ copies of (a) the Sociological Papers at 10s. post free. 
“ (6) the Religious Papers at 10s. post free. 
” (¢) both Volumes at 17s. 6d. post free. 


THE above prices are quoted for advance subscribers only. After 
Publication the price of each volume will be 12s. 6d. 


To the Secretaries, Conference on Living Religions, 17 Mecklenburgh 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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